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Some Research on Wintering Bees 
By Edwin J. Anderson 


Assistant Professor of Apiculture, State College, Pa 


Many interesting discussions con- 
tinue to appear in the bee journals 
regarding one of the oldest subjects, 
namely, wintering. After all the 
years that bees have been kept in 
this country, little seems to be set- 
tled regarding this important phase 
of beekeeping and beekeepers ~con- 
tinue to suffer heavy winter losses. 
The average annual loss for Penn- 
sylvania is about 18%. 

The proponents of the different 
methods of wintering may feel that 
the subject is closed and that their 
methods are entirely satisfactory. 
Those who suffer less than 5% loss 
during a hard winter certainly are 
wintering successfully and have lit- 
tle to be concerned about. The sub- 
ject still causes many heated dis- 
cussions when beekeepers get to- 
gether and individual losses mount 
to rather high figures. 

The top entrance and its merits ap- 
pears to be a fairly new subject and 
many beekeepers have _ recently 
adopted it. However, it has been 
tested and used by individual bee- 
keepers for many years but for some 
reason it has not been generally ac- 
cepted by the industry. 

The emphasis given this phase of 
wintering in recent years, added to 
the losses suffered annually by our 
beekeepers, led to the study of win- 
tering as one of the problems for the 
new research department at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The work was started too late last 
winter to permit a study of some of 
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the phases of this problem. However, 
a method was developed to do some 
work on heat loss in hives wintered 
under different conditions. 

One of the questions commonly 
asked regarding wintering with a 
top entrance is, ‘‘Won’t the heat all 
escape from the hive when the hive 
has a top entrance, and especially 
when it has both a top and bottom 
entrance?’’ Empty hives were set up 
and equipped to check this factor, to 
learn how serious the heat loss might 
or might not be. Heat losses were 
studied also with hives provided 
with a variety of conditions. 

The several series of hives were 
arranged and provided with different 
degrees of packing, some with and 
some without a top entrance. All the 
hives to be tested were provided 
with a constant source of heat. A 15- 
watt bulb was fastened to the bot- 
tom of each hive. It was placed one 
inch from the bottom and three 
inches from the rear of the hive. A 
thermometer was inserted through 
the front wall of each hive so its 
bulb reached to a point about three 
inches from the top center of the 
hive. 

Some hives were packed in wood- 
en winter cases, some were wrapped 
with Sisalcraft paper, while others 
were left unprotected. Wind pro- 
tection and other conditions were the 
same or were as nearly the same as 
could be obtained for all hives. 

The temperature studies from these 
hives were of value not only in re- 
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Empty hives 
with 15 - watt 
bulbs and ther- 
mometers in a 
different ar- 
rangement. 
Some of the 
hives are 


An empty hive showing 
the 15-watt bulb fastened 
to the bottom. The bulb 
is one inch from the bot- 
tom and three inches from 
the rear of the hive 


spect to the heat lost for those hives 
with a top entrance, but also for in- 
formation on heat loss from hives 
with different amounts of packing. 

As the amount of packing decreas- 
ed, the temperature variations within 
the hive increased. A hive packed 
with four inches of dry leaves show- 
ed relatively little variation in tem- 
perature in response to _ outside 
changes (No. 15 on the chart). When 
a quantity of honey was placed in the 
hive the variations became even less. 
Considerable time was required for 
the heat to penetrate the packing and 
raise or lower the temperature with- 
in. It seemed to take about seven 
hours or longer for the changes in 
the outside temperature to be felt in- 
side the hive 
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Empty hives which contain 
15-watt bulbs and thermom- 
eters. Notice the windbreak 


packed in 
winter cases, 
some wrapped 
in Sisalcraft 
paper, and 
some are left 
unprotected. 





The chart shows that the heat from 
a 15-watt bulb raised the tempera- 
ture in the packed hive as much as 
44° F. above the outside tempera 
ture. This would indicate that rela 
tively little heat is required to keep 
the bees warm in a packed hive. The 
temperature changes in the open on 
the day these records were taken 
ranged from 21° and 38° F. or a to 
tal of 17° F. In the packed hive the 
difference amounted to but 8%° F 
and these differences occurred very 
gradually. 

The temperature range in an un 
packed hive was 21° F. or somewhat 
greater than the outside temperature 
Part of this difference was probably 
due to the erfect of the sun on 
hive. The hives wrapped with Sisal 
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craft paper showed a range of 18°. 
The wrapping proved to be of some 
insulating value since the tempera- 
ture in the wrapped hives averaged 
about five degrees higher than in 
those not wrapped (Nos. 18 and 5). 
One hive was wrapped and provided 
with both a top and bottom entrance 
(No. 5). 

The temperature in this hive with 
the top entrance remained about the 
same as the one with a bottom en- 
trance only. The one with the top en- 
trance (No. 5) continued slightly 
colder than the other indicating that 
some air, but very little, moved out 
of the top entrance. The difference in 
temperature surely was not sufficient 
to cause concern. 

Temperatures for other combina- 
tions with a top and bottom entrance 
and with a bottom entrance only, 
showed similar results. When pack- 
ed hives were used, the way or de- 
gree to which the packing material 
was packed about the hive made a 
greater difference in temperature in- 
side than did the presence or absence 
of a top entrance. 

The size of top entrance used in 
these hives was a 1% of an inch auger 
hole. The normal or 5-inch opening 
in the entrance block was left for a 
bottom entrance. 
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The question naturally arises as to 
what these figures and drawings 
mean in terms of winter manage- 
ment. Those who pack their bees for 
winter would say perhaps these re- 
sults prove that packing is the best 
method of wintering since much less 
heat is required to keep the hive 
warm and the temperature inside the 
hive remains fairly constant. 

On the other hand, those who do 
not pack might say that their point 
is proven since the temperature rises 
fast enough on warm days to permit 
the bees to take a cleansing flight and 
to readjust the clustering space as 
well as the food supply. 

It may be that both are partly 
right, that packing is the best meth- 
od of wintering in regions where bees 
have little opportunity to fly and 
where heat conservation is impor- 
tant. No packing may work out all 
right farther south where the bees 
have occasional flights during the 
winter and can readjust the food sup- 
ply from time to time. (Unpacked 
hives should of course have a good 
location with wind protection.) 

As far as the top entrance is con- 
cerned it seems that little heat is lost 
through the use of a small top en- 
trance in addition to a bottom en- 

(Continued on page 715) 
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The Situation on 
Honey Plants 


By R. B. Willson 


(The John G. Paton Co., New York City) 


This article is respectfully address 
ed to our bee men in Washington, to 
our State Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, to the editors of our Bee 
Journals, to the officers of our Na 
tional, State, Regional, and Count) 
Associations, and to every last bee 
keeper interested in the future of the 
honey industry. Recognizing our de 
tachment from the producing field, 
we write this in all humility but 
since we have discussed it with many 
who know the situation, we are cer 
tain of its importance to all con 
cerned 

This war has done something big 
tor American beekeeping. It has been 
the means of convincing officialdom 
in Washington of the enormously 
valuable place honeybees have in 
agriculture, and thus in our general 
economy. It is a new story to most of 
them but an old one to us, that 
through insect pollination only do we 
get crops of many fruits and vege- 
tables and that honeybees are the 
sole dependable insect for this func 
tion Of particular importance in 
this connection is the definite re- 
quirement of honeybees for the pro 
duction of those seed crops which 
are essential to our basic agricultural 
plan, the rotation of crops whereby 
every three or four years a crop is 
grown that restores nitrogen to the 
soil 

If the war has given beekeeping a 
new place in the sun, and it has, it 
has also contributed seriously to a 
situation that imperils the industry 
the rapidly declining position of hon 
ey plants in the United States 

The war is not alone responsible 
The sweet clover weevil is in itself 
a major threat to that plant in the 
West. Further, beekeepers again are 
hearing on all sides that sweet clover 
is no good for cattle——it bloats them, 
or it is too coarse. «Its popularity is 
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RK. B. Willson in a field of sweet clove: 
somewhere in Minnesota. Picture taken in 
July, 1943. 


definitely on the decline. So are al 
falfa and alsike clover which are 
giving way again in many areas to 
red clover, usually valueless to us 
except for the second cutting when 
the corolla tubes are shortened. Also 
in the West, farmers are no longer 
planting alsike clover with their oats 
to raise a crop of seed, certainly not 
so extensively as formerly 

These instances are serious in 
themselves, but not due to the war 
To make matters worse, the war pro 
gram has resulted in sweet clover be 
ing plowed up in enormous acreages 
Sov beans, valueless for honey, are 
supplanting fields heretofore given 
to growing clover. 

This article is not intended to im 
ply criticism of the war effort which 
of course must come first. The pur 
pose is to point out the condition and 
to observe that we have been taking 
this honey plant matter most casual 
lv. Such criticism is due us because 
for many years we have had an out 
standing piece of experimental work 
going on in our midst which the in 
dustry has ignored. We can no long 
er afford to ignore it because it 
promises a remedy for our growing 
problem. I am referring to the work 
with honev plants by Mr. Frank C 
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Pellett at Atlantic, Iowa, privately 
conducted by him and sponsored by 
the American Bee Journal. 

Mr. Peliett himself needs no de- 
tailed introduction to American bee- 
keepers for his books and other writ- 
ings are always before us. In con- 
nection with the subject of this arti- 
cle, however, it is important to note 
that since 1908 he has been testing 
on experimental plots, some small, 
some large, hundreds of plants to 
ascertain their value for nectar se- 
cretion, also for their general value to 
agriculture, their hardiness, freedom 
from disease, etc. He has discarded 
far more as holding no promise than 
he has kept on growing. Perhaps out- 
standing as an example of a promis- 
ing plant is Anise Hyssop, once na- 
tive to Iowa but which he had to go 
to Canada to get. This plant blooms 
from June until frost and bees roar 
on it from early morning until late 
afternoon, on bright or cloudy days, 
in dry weather or wet. It is a highly 
aromatic mint, which was much used 
by the Indians for seasoning food, for 
making a beverage and for medicine. 

The Wagner pea is another plant 
of great promise. It makes a heavy 
matted growth and has many points 
in its favor as a forage crop as well 
as a plant that is valuable as a green 
manure and soil-builder. There are 
many other plants, as a matter of 
fact, so many that the question nat- 
urally arises as to whether an ex- 
tensive area might be grown to these 
plants for bee pasture alone that 
would pay dividends by so doing. 
Such a demonstration would be of 
special value if conducted on mar- 
ginal or sub-marginal land over con- 
siderable acreage. 

It seems obvious that here is a 
tremendous asset to the honey in- 
dustry that we should embrace and 
with the approval of Mr. Pellett and 
the American Bee Journal take the 
necessary steps to secure. Perhaps 
this is a project that we as an indus- 
try should ask to have taken over by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, or per- 
haps it should be developed in the re- 
gional offices of the Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory at Beltsville, Md. It may be 
something for the individual states 
to work on, or a project for the 
Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant 
Research, Inc. It may be something 
for a combination of the two of them, 
or all of them, but these things we 
should do: 
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1. Preserve the Pellett work on 
honey plants. 

2. Study his data and learn his 
methods. 


3. Sponsor the establishment of 
honey plant research on a broad scale 
throughout the United States. 


To accomplish this, I suggest that 
our National Association appoint a 
committee at the next annual con- 
vention to study this matter so as to 
bring to the main body recommenda- 
tions it has carefully considered. 


It would seem that the following 
are facts and thus true: 

1. That an abundance of honey- 
bees is essential to our agriculture, 
and hence to our general economy. 

2. That keeping of bees in suffi- 
cient abundance to pollinate our 
crops depends on commercial bee- 
keeping remaining a profitable occu- 
pation in all sections of the country; 
in other words, sources of nectar 
must be available in sufficient quan- 
tities to make beekeeping profitable. 

3. An increase in beekeeping dur- 
ing the war has been attended by a 
decrease in honey plant growth. 

Since the above are true, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Pel- 
lett work, properly presented by our 
industry, offers a splendid starting 
point for this work on honey plants 
to be expanded and developed to 
make it fit the needs of our great 
country. 

The Hot Springs Conference pro- 
posed a new pattern of world agri- 
culture that imposed a great respon- 
sibility on post-war America. Crowd- 
ed European countries are to produce 
“protective” foods, costly in man- 
power to produce, perishable, and 
difficult to ship. We are to produce 
energy foods, cereals, easy to store 
and ship. Such for our exports has 
been our pattern, but as our lands 
become more used, the more crop ro- 
tation becomes imperative, and farms 
and farming self-sufficient. Honey- 
bees to such agriculture are likewise 
imperative for without them the seed 
to grow the soil-rejuvenating leg- 
umes would not be produced. 

Let us therefore be aware of our 
responsibility for doing well the part 
beekeeping plays in the general agri- 
cultural scheme and begin now by 
including plans to secure improved 
honey plant conditions throughout 
our land. Our need is basic, our bees 
are essential. America will be recep- 
tive. 








Beekeeping in 


Argentina 


By P. Dunbar Brooks 


Colonies have to be kept 
under a shelter to pro- 
tect them from the sun. 


« 
ni? 


| This was written in December, 1942.—Ed.) 


These notes are written to give 
some idea of beekeeping in the most 
north easterly territory of Argen- 
tina. Practice is based of course on 
the North American methods but the 
climate leads to modifications and to 
some observations of general inter- 
est. 

The climate is somewhat similar 
to Florida or California in that it 
is in the orange belt. Rainfall is 
heavy throughout the year and at no 
regular season. The whole region is 
densely forested and the clearings 
though large in some places are mi- 
nute compared with the wooded area. 

The honey yielding flora is varied 
in the extreme. I have tried to study 
it for several years but feel that as 
yet my knowledge is very superficial. 
In the plantations, orange always 
gives good yields early in the season. 
Dandelion often grows in profusion 
and is useful in building up if the 
winter is not too severe. This year 
there have been extensive areas of 
the Tung tree in bloom. In previous 
years I have regarded this plant as 
giving little nectar but plenty of pol- 
len, but during the last month my 
bees seem to have obtained honey in 
abundance. I should very much like 
to know of other people’s experi- 
ences with this plant. 

In the forest are numerous trees 
which bloom during some six months. 
The flowers are all, without excep- 
tion, very insignificant, and green- 
ish-white in color. The gaudy color- 
ed ones, of which there are plenty, 
seem to be very poor sources of nec- 
tar. 

With the honey flow itself the 
greatest contrast between the con- 
ditions here and those I read about 
in hee journals, is in its variability 
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Not in good years and bad—these 
seem alike everywhere, except that 
our extremes may be less—but in the 
variability of date. The early orange 
flow may start any time after July 
15th and may be as late as Septem- 
ber 9th. The main flow from the 
forest is during a period from Octo- 
ber 15th to December 15th. However, 
this flow during a lapse of six years 
has varied from September until, in 
one year, February. Just imagine 
your clover or alfalfa giving its main 
flowering in September! i have en- 
deavored to find some reason for this 
difference but as yet have no clue 
whatsoever. After this, if the summer 
has been dry there is another fall 
flow in April. 


From the above data it will readi- 
ly be seen that ordinary methods 
have to be modified somewhat. Since 
the flow is rather unpredictable it is 
necessary to have a big force of bees 
on hand from early August until at 
least January, not an easy task to 
perform without swarming. I use 
as a standard, one Langstroth brood 
box and three half-depth supers. At 
first I feared undue swarming. This, 
however, has not occurred. I can 
give no satisfactory reason for this 
but I note that if the flow is fairly 
steady the bees maintain themselves 
at good strength with no thought of 
swarming. Ido think, however, that 
there is much supersedure which 
may provide some key to the prob- 
lem. 


The bees themselves are wild 
black ones. They are very common 
in the forest and I understand are 
from those introduced by the Jesuits 





zuu years ago. They are fairly quiet, 
good workers, and seem to have no 
undue vices such as swarming or ex: | 
cess propolis. I have tried Italians but 
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it is impossible to keep them pure 
with so many forest blacks about. In 
any case I found them little better 
—except in docility. Although I 
have no proof, I think these blacks 
have a strain of original Italian in 
them. There is no disease here as 
yet, and the wax moth is no prob- 
lem in modern hives. 


In management, heat is the most 
difficult factor. I used to have my 
hives nicely spaced out in the open 
but it was too hot working in the 
summer. Now I have them under a 
thatched shelter and am very pleased 
with it. The hives are in threes on 
either side and between each is space 
for a fourth (that is, between each 
block of three). I very carefully 
paint the entrances and keep them 
clean and have no trouble from drift- 
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ing. In the roof I keep spares, inner 
tops, excluders, etc. I find it saves 
time to have some ready for chang- 
ing and do my scraping later. 


For extracting I have between 
each block a super with the short 
end knocked out. With the open end 
outwards I place on top an escape 
board with four escapes and then 
pile on supers indiscriminately from 
any hive. Where possible I smoke 
down the bees first but if they do not 
move they just go on the pile with 
the rest. By next day the bees are 
all out and back in some hive and the 
supers can be hauled off. I find this 
way much more satisfactory than us- 
ing escapes on every hive. Of course, 
the supers must be bee tight, but all 
my stuff is any way. 

Misiones, Argentina. 





Allies 





This shows John Fan, of Peking, China, and the late Mel Pritchard, in the basswood 
queen-rearing apiary. Mr. Fan, a graduate of Peking University, spent the summer of 
1931 at The Root Company apiaries, as a student of beekeeping. 
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Once again, folks, it is that time 
of the year when we begin definite 
plans for the yuletide goodies. We 
have toyed with the idea of having 
a pudding or two, some candy, some 
cookies—but the old calendar re- 
minds us that it is high time that we 
got down to kinds and amounts and 
do something pretty definite about 
the ingredients. 

At our house we never cease to be 
thankful for the liquid sweetness of 
the bees, and to marvel at the ever 
increasing possibilities this natural 
sweet offers in the field of cookery. 
However, during the holiday season 
we glory in its many fold advantages. 
We can prepare cakes, cookies, pud- 





dings, candies, fruity confections, 
etc., well ahead (several days to 
weeks) of the hectic last minute 


round of gathering up all of the loose 
ends before the main activities begin 
and can invariably rest assured that 
all our cookery will have every qual- 
ification of “last minute” freshness, 
plus the delightfully improved flavor 
that time alone can bring out to 
best advantage in honey-way prod- 
ucts. Few, if any, of the goodies we 
have come to associate with the holi- 
day season are improved with wait- 
ing—so it is no end of a joy to use 
honey in their preparation, then tuck 
them away and revel in that smug 
feeling of preparedness all home- 
makers love to have. Let friends 
drop in in the afternoon; you can 
thoroughly enjoy your guests, know- 
ing that a goodly variety of tempting 
honey cookies (in airtight cans) need 
only be arranged on attractive plates 
and reinforced with steaming hot 
cups cf coffee or tea. A luscious, time 
mellowed honey pudding spells a 
happy ending to an evening of merry 
making. While with two, three, or 
more kinds of honey candy on hand 
you never need be embarrassed when 
some one drops in with some un- 
expected gift. 


And now a word or two about 


making candies with honey as all or 


The Season's 
Greetings to All 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Steamed honey plum pudding 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


a part of the sweetening. Do plan 
your candy making for a time when 
you can give it your undivided at- 
tention. As a rule, candy is one of 
the things that does not turn out too 
well with ‘‘too many irons in the 
fire.’ Do use a large kettle for honey 
has a tendency to foam and boil up 
quickly in the cooking process. Cook 
slowly and watch carefully to avoid 
seorching. Mixtures in which honey 
is used will require a little longer 
cooking period, and more beating 
and pulling than ordinary sugar or 
sugar and syrup types—but is de- 
cidedly worth more! 

I wish that I might knock at your 
door with a gayly wrapped box of 
honey goodies and personally wish 
you the best of good cheer. The next 
best is to give you the recipes and 
sincerely hope that they may play a 
part in your holiday happiness and 
good times. To the many who have 
written such friendly letters and to 
the rest of you—the best of good 
cheer and good eating! 

Honey Taffy 

One-half cup honey, 1% cups (1 
can) sweetened condensed milk, and 
a few grains of salt. 

Combine honey, milk, and salt, 
mixing well. Cook in a heavy iron 
pan. Cook over very low heat and 
stir constantly to prevent scorching. 
When a few drops tested in cold wa- 
ter form a hard ball, remove from 
the heat. This requires a long slow 
cooking time. Pour into buttered pan. 
Allow to cool until the mixture can 


be handled. Pull taffy until stiff. 
Stretch into thin rope and cut in 
pieces. Wrap in waxed paper im- 


mediately. 
Honey Caramel]s 

One cup sugar, *4 cup honey, % 
cup cream, %4 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon butter, % teaspoon vanilla, 
and % cup chopped pecan nutmeats 
(optional.) 

Combine sugar, honey, cream, and 
salt. Cook, stirring constantly, over 
low heat When mixture boils up 
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briskly, add butter. Continue cook- 
ing until a few drops form a soft 
click ball when tested in cold water. 
Remove from heat, stir in vanilla 
and nutmeats. Pour on buttered 
plate and mark in squares before 
cold. 
Peanut Clusters 
rcasted peanuts, place in 
saucepan and toast to rich golden 
brown. Combine and boil to crack 
stage, without stirring: 4% cup honey, 
1 cup sugar, and 1 cup water. Pour 
over 242 cups of toasted nuts. Work- 
ing quickly shape into clusters and 
wrap at once in waxed paper. 

Honey Nut Brittle 

One cup nutmeats (almonds pref- 
erable), % cup sugar, 42 cup hot wa- 
ter, 1 cup honey, !s teaspoon salt, 
and 1 tablespoon butter. 

Break nutmeats into small pieces 
and toast to a delicate brown in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F. Com- 
bine sugar, water, honey, and salt 
and cook over low fire, stirring con- 
stantly, until a small amount 
“cracks’”’ when tested in cold water. 
Remove from heat, add butter and 
nut meats, stirring just enough to 
mix. Pour into buttered pan and 
press out with knife or spatula. When 
cool enough to handle pull out into 
thin sheet. Let harden, then break 
into pieces. 

Honey Fruit Cookies 


Honey 
Shell 


One and '% cups sifted enriched 
flour, 142 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1% tea- 


spoon nutmeg, 4 teaspoon cloves, 1 
cup butter, 1 cup honey, 3 eggs, 
beaten until thick and lemon color 
ed, 142 tablespoons hot water, 1 cup 
nutmeats, 42 cup currants, and 1 cup 
mixed candied fruits. 

Sift all of the dry ingredients to- 


gether, and mix with the fruits. 
Cream butter and honey together, 


thoroughly; add eggs and water. Stir’ 
in flour and fruit mixture; add nut- 
meats. Drop on greased baking sheet, 
allowing an inch and a half between 
drops, as mixture spreads and puffs 
in baking. Press nut halves into top 
of each. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F. 


Uncooked honey 
plum pudding. 
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Honey Plum Pudding 
(steamed) 

Two cups prunes, cooked, 1% cups 
currants, 1 cup raisins, 142 cups ci- 
tron, chopped, % cup _ preserved 
orange peel, chopped, 1 cup candied 
cherries, sliced, 1 cup nutmeats, 
broken, 1 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, % 
cup prune juice, 142 cups butter, or 
substitute, 34 cup honey, %4 cup sug- 
ar, 4 eggs, beaten, 3 teaspoons va- 
nilla, 2 cups soft white honey bread 
crumbs, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 
1 teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, and 1 teaspoon nutmeg. 

Cut the prunes into small pieces; 
combine with currants, raisins, cit- 
ron, orange peel, cheeries, nut meats, 
and All-Bran. Add prune juice and 
mix well. Blend butter, honey, and 
sugar thoroughly. Add eggs and fla- 
voring; mix well. Add bread crumbs, 
flour sifted with soda, salt, and 
spices. Add fruit mixture; stir until 
fruit is well distributed. Fill greased 
pudding molds two-thirds full, cover 


and steam 3142 to 4 hours. Yield: 
Three 1%4 -pound puddings — one 
quart molds. 
Honey Plum Pudding 
(unbaked) 


Two tablespoons Knox Gelatine, 
’e cup cold water, 2 cups hot water, 
's cup honey, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 4s teaspoon salt, 2 cups grape 
juice, 1 cup grapenuts (honey grape- 
nuts, if possible) 1 cup chopped figs, 
1 cup chopped dates, 1 cup seedless 
raisins, 34 cup chopped California 
walnut meats, and 12 teaspoon va- 
nilla. 

Soften the gelatine in the cold wa- 
ter and dissolve in the hot water. Add 
the honey, lemon juice, and salt, stir- 
ring until the honey is thoroughly 

(Continued on page 


715) 
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Laren From the Field of Experience 





THIS TOP ENTRANCE BUSINESS 


By Manuel Calvache 

I, too, would like to tell my ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Latham’s article on page 521 
of September, 1943, Gleanings, was 
very interesting to read, although my 
experience with top - entrance colo- 
nies does not agree with some of his. 
However, if Mr. Latham’s article was 
intended to discourage the use of it 
for all year around operations, I 
honestly believe that he did not give 
enough information to serve that 
purpose. 

For one thing he failed to mention 
the type of top entrance he used for 
the experiment, and whether it had 
ample room for bees to cluster dur- 
ing hot nights, or resting periods 
during the day. This is very impor- 
tant. If a top entrance is correctly 
made, it can have many advanta- 
geous features for the comfort of the 
bees, especially during rainy, humid. 
and very hot weather. 

He said that “it appears that with 
a top entrance the bees will put hon- 
ey in just below the brood, and are 
quite apt to cap it over’’. I don’t fully 
understand what he intends to con- 
vey. I have two ten-frame bodies for 
the brcod chamber. The first one con- 
tains ten frames and nine frames in 
the other. I have always found am- 
ple room for the queen to lay eggs 
in both chambers. If Mr. Latham’s 
experiment proved it to be as he 
stated, I believe that it is not fair to 
put the blame on the top entrance in- 
stead of the bees or queen in the 
hive, or perhaps management. For 
example, in some bottom - entrance 
hives I have not been able to make 
the queen lay eggs in the first story 
this past summer. I am not blaming 
the bottum entrance because the bees 
acted that way. 

It would be difficult and perhaps 
misleading if anyone made. the at- 
tempt to compare the surplus of hon- 
ey gathered between top - entrance 
and bottom-entrance colonies unless 
both types are of identical strength, 
and on the same range. 

I agree with Mr. Latham as to the 
three distinct advantages of the top 
entrance. But I disagree with him 
that it would be inviting death to 


look for foulbrood in top-entrance 
colonies. Contrary to what he said, I 
find top-entrance colonies easier to 
examine than bottom - entrance col- 
onies and it is possible to look 
through them more quickly and thor- 
oughly. I don’t find it so frightful to 
manipulate them in the active sea- 
son either. If you follow this sim- 
ple method, you will find it very 
satisfactory: First, remove the top 
entrance with the cover on it, ap- 
plying a little smoke as needed. In 
the active season you might have 
in the top-entrance compartment 
four or five pounds of bees resting, 
but if you don’t disturb them they 
will not bother you. In bottom-en- 
trance colonies you have no control 
of these bees. They are there just 
the same. Then remove the first 
brood chamber and proceed to look 
in the second brood chamber. Then 
place the first brood chamber on its 
place again, and proceed to look 
through the brood. 


Why be so concerned about the 
field bees flying about you? As a 
rule they stay away at a good dis- 
tance, and very few land while you 
are handling the frames. Besides 
the field bees are the ones that are 
frightened. At any rate, I would ra 
ther have a million field bees flying 
around me than have them going 
through the bottom entrance and up 
through the frames while I am 
inspecting the first brood chamber 
I would prefer inspecting ten top 
entrance colonies than one bottom 
entrance colony, especially in the ac 
tive season. 

It wouldn’t be difficult to prove 
that top-entrance colonies can be in- 
spected for AFB with much less 
chance of infection to others than 
with the bottom - entrance, because 
there is less exposed material during 
the inspection. With bottom-entrance 
colonies you have the supers laying 
all around while you dig into the 
brood chamber, whereas with top- 
entrance colonies you don’t have to 
remove the supers to get into the 
brood chamber. 

Mr. Latham said that with top en 
trances the bees try their best to 
manufacture a bottom entrance. He 
no doubt has found it to be so, but 
I think that the fault must be in the 
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equipment, and not in the top en- 
trance itself. 

I can prove the above statement 
from my experience with two bot- 
tom-entrance colonies. These colo- 
nies tried their best to manufacture 
an upper entrance, and refused to 
put any brood in the first story. 

I am in accord with Mr. Latham 
on the advantages of wintering with 
top entrance, and I believe it is go- 
ing a step forward, even if it is only 
used during the winter. 

This temporary entrance can be 
very easily made without ruining 
your hives by drilling holes into 
them. By nailing three pieces of % 
inch x % inch wood around the hole 
of the inner cover, lining it up with 
whichever end is the entrance of 
your hive, making a slot in line with 
the partition. Then make another 
slot on one side of the out-cover cor- 
responding with the channel on the 
inner cover. 

I believe it would be a great im- 
provement as well as being con- 
ducive to better beekeeping, if the 
bee equipment companies would in- 
clude this upper winter entrance as 
part of their standard equipment. If 
any one doesn’t believe in top en- 
trance for wintering he can place the 
slotted side of the out-cover opposite 
the slot on the inner cover, and no 
harm has been done. This temporary 
top entrance is not a new idea but an 
old one. 

This article is not intended merely 
to contradict Mr. Latham, but to en- 
courage amateur beekeepers to fol- 
low their experiments to the end. 

North Caldwell, N. J. 


{Mr. Calvache does not tell us exactly 
what kind of a top entrance he uses but 
we suspect it is similar to one described 
and illustrated with pen drawings by John 
Conner pages 550-551, September, 1940, 
Gleanings.—Ed. } 

eee 


SMOKER STARTS AUTO 


By John M. Amos 


Recently I had the misfortune of 
going out in the morning and trying 
to start my car in the rain. All that 
it would do was fire a few times and 
quit. I tried running it down a hill 
but it would not go. A _ passerby 
came along and suggested wiping 
off the spark plugs with a cloth or 
rag dampened with gasoline then 
waiting a few minutes until the gas 
evaporated. Neither he nor I could 
get any gas out of our cars to do 
that, so he left me with my trou- 
bles. It was then raining quite hard. 
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I got back into the car and sat there 
listening to the rain patter on the 
car top. It dawned upon me then 
that heat would dry off my plugs and 
I had just the thing to make it—my 
bee smoker. I filled the smoker full 
of dry wood and made it burn so it 
would blow flame, then puffed it on 
the plugs. Care was taken to blow 
away from the carbureter and to 
prevent a fire. A few puffs on each 
plug did the trick. I stepped on the 
starter and it started immediately. 
Was I ever glad I had ‘a bee smoker 
in the car? I should say so. 

State College, Pa. 

eee 
ONE MAN’S OPINION 

On The American Honey Institute 


If I were a commercial beekeeper, 
and had struggled through the ‘“dis- 
mal thirties’, getting a few cents a 
pound for my honey, I would prob- 
ably get a thrill out of the current 
market. 

One reason for this seems to be 
that beekeepers who formerly sold 
in bulk by the carload are now pack- 
ing and selling at retail. They get 
much higher prices that way, and 
even though labor is scarce, ways 
can be found to put a whale of a lot 
of honey into 5 lb. jars. 

A certain amount of this sort of 
thing is good for the industry. But 
it can be carried too far. Don’t for- 
get that the packers who now have 
to cry on your shoulder to get a part 
of your crop are going to be the ones 
on whom you must depend to take 
most of your honey when this fracas 
is ended. 

Not all of the increased demand is 
caused by the sugar shortage. If you 
will think twice, you will realize that 
to all intents and purposes there is no 
sugar shortage. From where I sit 
it looks as though sugar allowances 
are more than ample for any reason- 
able appetite. So, when sugar is sell- 
ing for a fifth or sixth of the price of 
honey, why is the public clamoring 
for honey? The answer seems to be 
an increase in interest, superimposed 
upon the hysteria of a war market, 
and is caused by the cumulative ef- 
fect of the advertising and selling 
done by the American Honey Insti- 
tute during the past few years. 

Advertising by the big meat and 
cereal companies, consumer adver- 
tising of honey by packers with 
trademarked blends, and magazine 
and newspaper articles, also radio 
programs, inspired by the Institute 
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are the driving force behind the new 
interest. The sugar shortage is get- 
ting most of the credit, but it 
only plowed the field. The Insti- 
tute harrowed, seeded, and cultivat- 
ed the crop. You are now reaping 
the harvest, and it’s up to you to 
supply the fertilizer for next year. 

The Institute is making the final 
drive for funds for 1944. The pack- 
ers, the equipment makers, the jar 
and can companies are investing 
heavily, because they know that this 
uptrend in interest can be still fur- 
ther increased. Beekeepers generally 
have responded in woefully small 
numbers, and amounts. One con- 
spicuous exception is the Sioux City 
Cooperative which knew what it was 
doing when it devoted it’s entire ap- 
propriation to the Institute. 

But the one who benefits most, as 
usual, is the one who is holding back 
to “let George do it.’’ Come on, get 
it up. 


eee 
OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMA- 
TEUR BEEKEEPER 


By C. O. A. Kramer 
Bad Bargains 

What is a bargain? A bargain is the 
purchase of something that you need 
and that will perform satisfactorily, 
at a price below the regular market 
value. However, many beginners in 
beekeeping are bargain hunters with- 
out the requisite knowledge to dis- 
tinguish a bargain. I have in mind 
a friend who bought a half dozen 
packages of bees this spring at a bar- 
gain price. To begin with, the pack- 
age operator handled the bee busi- 
ness as a side line to his regular 
farming, and he never advertised in 
a reputable bee journal. 

The packages arrived very late in 
the season and undoubtedly were on 
the road much longer than packages 
sent out by operators with the neces- 
sary facilities for speedy shipments. 
There were many dead bees in the 
bottoms of the cages and two of the 
queens were dead. The feed cans in 
some of the cages were not even per- 
forated. My friend wrote to the ship- 
per at once, returning the dead 
queens, and asked for replacement. 
To this day he has never had a reply. 
Fortunately my friend was a _ sub- 
scriber to a bee journal and sent to 
one of it’s advertisers for a couple 
of queens, which he received very 
promptly, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his two former queenless hives 
come along in good shape during the 
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summer. So, although my friend 
saved 75c a package over the regular 
market price in the beginning, he did 
not fare so well in the end. 

Last year I received a postcard of- 
fering split sections, called ‘second 
grade’’, at a remarkably low price. 
As luck would have it, I ordered only 
a small quantity, and when they ar- 
rived I promptly saw that it was no 
bargain. The wood was practically 
all brown with perhaps one section 
in ten of a white color. In folding 
them, although I ran a small stream 
of warm water down the grooves, 
nearly every other section broke 
when folded and those that did not 
break then, broke later when I at- 
tempted to insert the foundation. 
Now I buy my sections only from a 
reputable house. 

Another bargain hunter who usu- 
ally does not fare so well, is the chap 
who tries to make part or all of his 
own equipment. I have in mind a 
farmer near our country place who 
secured three or four old hive bodies 
and proceeded to make his own bot- 
tom boards and covers. For a while, 
during the heavy flow of nectar from 
sweet clover, which abounded in that 
territory, everything went well. La- 
ter, when the flow ended, the bees 
from the one hive that had a fairly 
tight bottom and top, began robbing 
out the other hives with warped tops 
and bottoms. Conditions became so 
bad around there that he was com- 
pelled to gas all four hives in order 
to get things back to normal again. 

In the same class you might place 
the chap who starts out with a hive 
cr two of bees, purchased from a re- 
liable shipper, and housed in equip 
ment bought from a reputable source, 
but, being bargain-minded, does not 
like to expend the small amount of 
money necessary for a subscription 
to a good bee journal, or invest in a 
few good bee books. I know of one 
such fellow who, upon being told he 
ought to feed his bees a little syrup, 
placed it in tin pie plates a couple of 
feet away from his hives. Needless 
to say, he not only got his bees all 
stirred up, but, in a day or two the 
plates were filled with ants and other 
vermin, so that no self-respecting bee 
would go near them. 

I believe, that in order to get both 
pleasure and profit from your bees, 
you’ve got to know more than the 
bees. And the only way that you can 
get to know more than the bees is 
either by costly experiment, or to 
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read good bee literature, of which, 
thank heaven, there is an abundance. 
As the late Dr. C. C. Miller so aptly 
phrased it in one of his books .. .“‘I 
like to read and do my planning 
before I go out to the hives.”’ 

River Forest, Ills. 


eee 
SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 
The reduced size of Gleanings is, 
I think, a matter of regret to all its 
readers, but at the same time we ap- 
preciate that it is necessitated by 
present conditions. Let us all hope 


for the day when it will resume its -* 


normal size for every issue. 

Moving bees can be profitable but 
it also presents many problems, as 
Mr. Morse discovered (page 641). 
Keeping colonies in good morale, pro- 
viding ventilation enroute (incident- 
ally, a thickness of unbroken gunny 
sack will serve as a substitute for 
screen over the top), a good loca- 
tion to move to—all such details, and 
more, must be met. (As to moving 
without screens, see Mr. Hartman’s 
item on page 651). But, as all phases 
of beekeeping, the interest—and the 
chance for profit—outweigh the dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Morse’s careful observa- 
tions on his experience may be of 
much value to others—his device for 
driving bees in for one. -I share his 
adherence to excluders; they are not 
heney excluders when properly us- 
ed, and are a positive aid in swarm 
control. 

Some packing for winter does help 
colonies in colder regions. Perhaps 
some will say that the experiments 
reported by Miss Betts are merely 
theoretical (page 643), but when 
theory and experience agree, one 
tends to support the other. Especial- 
ly during the quiescent stage of the 
winter cluster, protection to neutral- 
ize extreme cold and sudden changes 
will reduce consumption of stores 
and consequently save bee energy. 
Of course, when brood-rearing starts 
this will not be as marked, but ex- 
perience of most in my locality is in 
favor of moderate packing. The ar- 
ticle is informative when viewed 
along with actual practice. Her men- 
tion of unseasonable flying on sunny 
winter days is of interest—most of 
us have seen large amounts of stiff- 
ened bees on the snow, but as it 
seldom shows up in colony condi- 
tion, the conclusion must be that 
such flights consist largely of old or 
sick bees as a rule. 
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are the driving force behind the new 
interest. The sugar shortage is get- 
ting most of the credit, but it 
only plowed the field. The Insti- 
tute harrowed, seeded, and cultivat- 
ed the crop. You are now reaping 
the harvest, and it’s up to you to 
supply the fertilizer for next year. 

The Institute is making the final 
drive for funds for 1944. The pack- 
ers, the equipment makers, the jar 
and can companies are investing 
heavily, because they know that this 
uptrend in interest can be still fur- 
ther increased. Beekeepers generally 
have responded in woefully small 
numbers, and amounts. One con- 
spicuous exception is the Sioux City 
Cooperative which knew what it was 
doing when it devoted it’s entire ap- 
propriation to the Institute. 

But the one who benefits most, as 
usual, is the one who is holding back 
to “let George do it.’”’ Come on, get 
it up. 

eee 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMA- 
TEUR BEEKEEPER 


By C. O. A. Kramer 
Bad Bargains 

What is a bargain? A bargain is the 
purchase of something that you need 
and that will perform satisfactorily, 
at a price below the regular market 
value. However, many beginners in 
beekeeping are bargain hunters with- 
out the requisite knowledge to dis- 
tinguish a bargain. I have in mind 
a friend who bought a half dozen 
packages of bees this spring at a bar- 
gain price. To begin with, the pack- 
age operator handled the bee busi- 
ness as a side line to his regular 
farming, and he never advertised in 
a reputable bee journal. 

The packages arrived very late in 
the season and undoubtedly were on 
the road much longer than packages 
sent out by operators with the neces- 
sary facilities for speedy shipments. 
There were many dead bees in the 
bottoms of the cages and two of the 
queens were dead. The feed cans in 
some of the cages were not even per- 
forated. My friend wrote to the ship- 
per at once, returning the dead 
queens, and asked for replacement. 
To this day he has never had a reply. 
Fortunately my friend was a sub- 
scriber to a bee journal and sent to 
one of it’s advertisers for a couple 
of queens, which he received very 
promptly, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his two former queenless hives 
come along in good shape during the 
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summer. So, although my friend 
saved 75c a package over the regular 
market price in the beginning, he did 
not fare so well in the end. 

Last year I received a postcard of- 
fering split sections, called ‘second 
grade’, at a remarkably low price. 
As luck would have it, I ordered only 
a small quantity, and when they ar- 
rived I promptly saw that it was no 
bargain. The wood was practically 
all brown with perhaps one section 
in ten of a white color. In folding 
them, although I ran a small stream 
of warm water down the grooves, 
nearly every other section broke 
when folded and those that did not 
break then, broke later when I at- 
tempted to insert the foundation. 
Now I buy my sections only from a 
reputable house. 

Another bargain hunter who usu- 
ally does not fare so well, is the chap 
who tries to make part or all of his 
own equipment. I have in mind a 
farmer near our country place who 
secured three or four old hive bodies 
and proceeded to make his own bot- 
tom boards and covers. For a while, 
during the heavy flow of nectar from 
sweet clover, which abounded in that 
territory, everything went well. La- 
ter, when the flow ended, the bees 
from the one hive that had a fairly 
tight bottom and top, began robbing 
out the other hives with warped tops 
and bottoms. Conditions became so 
bad around there that he was com- 
pelled to gas all four hives in order 
to get things back to normal again. 

In the same class you might place 
the chap who starts out with a hive 
cr two of bees, purchased from a re 
liable shipper, and housed in equip 
ment bought from a reputable source, 
but, being bargain-minded, does not 
like to expend the small amount of 
money necessary for a subscription 
to a good bee journal, or invest in a 
few good bee books. I know of one 
such fellow who, upon being told he 
ought to feed his bees a little syrup, 
placed it in tin pie plates a couple of 
feet away from his hives. Needless 
to say, he not only got his bees all 
stirred up, but, in a day or two the 
plates were filled with ants and other 
vermin, so that no self-respecting bee 
would go near them. 

I believe, that in order to get both 
pleasure and profit from your bees, 
you’ve got to know more than the 
bees. And the only way that you can 
get to know more than the bees is 
either by costly experiment, or to 
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read good bee literature, of which, 
thank heaven, there is an abundance. 
As the late Dr. C. C. Miller so aptly 
phrased it in one of his books.. .‘] 
like to read and do my planning 
before I go out to the hives.” 

River Forest, Ills. 


ece 
SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 

The reduced size of Gleanings is, 
I think, a matter of regret to all its 
readers, but at the same time we ap- 
preciate that it is necessitated by 
present conditions. Let us all hope 
for the day when it will resume its 
normal size for every issue. 

Moving bees can be profitable but 
it also presents many problems, as 
Mr. Morse discovered (page 641). 
Keeping colonies in good morale, pro- 
viding ventilation enroute (incident- 
ally, a thickness of unbroken gunny 
sack will serve as a substitute for 
screen over the top), a good loca- 
tion to move to—all such details, and 
more, must be met. (As to moving 
without screens, see Mr. Hartman’s 
item on page 651). But, as all phases 
of beekeeping, the interest—and the 
chance for profit—outweigh the dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Morse’s careful observa- 
tions on his experience may be of 
much value to others—his device for 
driving bees in for one. I share his 
adherence to excluders; they are not 
heney excluders when properly us- 
ed, and are a positive aid in swarm 
control. 

Some packing for winter does help 
colonies in colder regions. Perhaps 
some will say that the experiments 
reported by Miss Betts are merely 
theoretical (page 643), but when 
theory and experience agree, one 
tends to support the other. Especial- 
ly during the quiescent stage of the 
winter cluster, protection to neutral- 
ize extreme cold and sudden changes 
will reduce consumption of stores 
and consequently save bee energy. 
Of course, when brood-rearing starts 
this will not be as marked, but ex- 
perience of most in my locality is in 
favor of moderate packing. The ar- 
ticle is informative when viewed 
along with actual practice. Her men- 
tion of unseasonable flying on sunny 
winter days is of interest—most of 
us have seen large amounts of stiff- 
ened bees on the snow, but as it 
seldom shows up in colony condi- 
tion, the conclusion must be that 
such flights consist largely of old or 
sick bees as a rule. 


XUM 
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Beekeeping in England naturally 
has details unfamiliar to American 
apiarists, and Mr. Bowen’s words 
and clear photos tell a readable story. 
His method of queen-rearing closely 
resembles Dr. C. C. Miller’s plan in 
many details. The work with skeps 
we have little of here, in the North 
especially. The monthly feeding he 
mentions is evidently suited to his 
conditions — in this country, more 
and more prefer ‘‘automatic feeding” 
through an abundance of stores left 
in the fall. It is always well to know 
what the other man is doing (p. 646). 

Cooking with honey should be a 
subject of interest to every beekeep- 
er, and when that means fruit cake— 
well, tell your cook to get busy in 
order that the cake may be properly 
“aged” before its “last days’”’ arrive. 
Mrs. Nielsen is always in line with 
the times, as witness her solution for 
the scarcity of fruit peel (page 648). 

Beekeepers’ wives finally come in 
for a little of the notice due them 
(page 650). And according to “A 
Beginner Repeats’, Mrs. Dansby has 
had a lot to stand and a lot of credit 
due—I suspect this is true in a good 
many cases. But as to that showing 
up the men in producing honey effi- 
ciently (and quietly)—well, I wish 
her every success, but——. 

Timing and management together 
spell success. “One Man’s Opinion’’ 
brings out a pertinent point. But we 
simply could not stand having done 
“everything exactly right at exactly 
the right time’’! That would be a per- 
sonal millenium. Let’s try it though 
(page 652). 

Extra sugar for bees is now avail- 
able if needed. As the editorials on 
page 660 says, reserving plenty of 
natural stores is wisest, but regard- 
less, don’t let bees starve. Feed sugar 
rather than that. 

Vitamins are present in honey — 
and in sufficient quantities to assist 
in its transformation into energy and 
body tissues. We need make no un- 
due claims, but this is an important 
point to remember (page 661). 

American Honey Institute books 
will close on December 31. Will 
your name be in the annual direc- 
tory? Not for the sake of seeing it in 
print—many give through organiza- 
tions and do not appear as individ- 
uals at all—but that you have assist- 
ed in keeping our own product before 
the public. Don’t neglect to contrib- 
ute and support. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 








PAINT HELPS PROTECT HIVES 
FROM FIRE 


_ By Walter Brandenberger 
Living in a mountainous area 


1. My brother loading supers for ex- 
tracting by the house that burned. 
Taken a few days before the fire. This 
yard produced six tons of honey; an- 
other yard three tons. 


where mountain fires are very des- 
tructive during the long summer and 
fall, it is necessary to do everything 
possible to protect hives and equip- 
ment from being destroyed in case 
of fire. Therefore, when painting I 
use only a paint which is recom- 
mended for mountain cabins. 

As does happen once in a while our 


honey houses catch fire and burn. 
My honey house was used more or 





2. The water barrel burned with wa- 
ter in it. 


less as a place to store spare equip- 
ment and do my queen work. At the 
time of a recent fire the house was 
practically empty, about 20 wet su- 
pers and a wax press being my heav- 
iest loss. My bee yard is located back 
of a small hill from the house so we 
knew nothing of the fire until all the 
damage was done. The fire occurred 
at night. 

The fact that I had some hives so 





3. The author with honey ready to 
be extracted. 


close to the building would seem to 
indicate that the heat caused them to 
catch on fire. Only two hives were 
found to be burning when we reach- 
ed the yard. One was 54 inches from 
the building. It was burning from 
wax that was melting from _ the 
combs. The other hive was burning 
between the cover and box, where 
the propolis melted out. All the other 


4. Fifty-four inches from the burned 
honey house this hive lived through 
although badly damaged and queen- 
less. Ready to be transferred. 


hives were just badly scorched. I 
am sure the paint helped to protect 
the hives. 

Cornell, California. 


5. General view of the damage. 
Three or four hives in the center lost 
their queens. I found them dead @ 
few days after the fire. 
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& From North, East, West and South A 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 4 


Weather: Our long 
b} summer drouth was 
| broken the middle of 
i October by a light 
; shower. Already the 
green grass is show- 
ing in low places. 
The leaves had a 
good bath and a re- 
minder that winter is near. 

Condition of Bees: A great per- 
centage of bees are in winter quart- 
ers, requeened and awaiting the 
spring honey flow. The usual num- 
ber of bees have been moved in 
from other counties for the early 
honey. The complaints of overcrowd- 
ing will be heard for a short time 
then forgotten, as it should be. The 
eucalyptus has commenced to bloom. 
This will be cheerful news to the 
beekeeper who extracted too closely. 

Market: The marketing of honey is 
undergoing a basic change. Instead of 
the producer being forced to carry 
his honey to the consumer and beg 
him to buy, the buyer is waiting for 
the honey to be preduced. It is taken 
and handled on the same basis as oth- 
er farm crops, uniform quality and 
prices. The interest of the producer 
is protected. 

Miscellaneous: To our mind there 
is nothing more inevitable than that 
men in a given line of business 
should pool their interests and work 
together in order to make each oth- 
ers’ task more easy and more likely 
of success. Our State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has maintained a careful 
record of every one of its past con- 
ventions. Examination of this data 
brings out forcibly the main fact 
that conventions influence tremen- 
dously the life, progress, and growth 
of an organization. From this ac- 
cumulation of experience springs the 
basic fundamental—that no conven- 
tion should be held unless there is 
a definite reason for its being held. 

Our distances are great and we 
are short of gasoline. For this reason 
we are missing our convention. We 
need it for our industry is threaten- 
ed by the careless use of insecticide 
poisoning. A united effort is re- 
quired to teach the users of poisons 











to confine them to their own crops. 
Organizations and money were need- 
ed. Our leaders got busy and were 
soon surprised to find how our past 
efforts at organization came to their 
relief. They soon had a good fund 
ready and the organization was 
strengthened. It pays to have a good 
State Beekeepers’ Association. 

A Correction. — On page 600 of 
October Gleanings, I mentioned Ne- 
braska as having lost many colonies 
due to dusting of cotton. I meant to 
say Arizona instead of Nebraska.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 

eee 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 4 

Weather: We had 
the first rain of the 
season October 18. 
It was only about 
one-half inch but 
laid the dust and 
brought smiles to 
the faces of every 
one. Usually when 
our first rain comes 
this late in the year there is a con- 
tinuation from time to time. Weather 
is normal with cool nights and balmy 
days. Bees are flying every day find- 
ing just enough nectar and pollen to 
keep them tormented. 

Market: The demand continues 
with practicallv all honey out of the 
hands of the producer. 

Most beekeepers have their bees- 
wax worked over ready for market. 
Ceiling prices are offered for honey 
and wax. 

Miscellaneous: Another year is 
nearing a close. Each month we 
wonder what we can write that will 
be of interest to readers. This will be 
our last chance to say Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year to the 
readers for 1944. Many of us will be 
taking stock. This should not be from 
the point of worldly goods alone. 
How about our physical beings? 
Have we taken as good care of our 
bodies as we could? Have we per- 
formed acts of charity and condo- 
lence where and when we could? 

The picture has taken on a larger 
perspective in many lines and bee- 
keeping is not lagging behind. One of 
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the larger outfits consisting of col- 
onies running into four figures, ware- 
house, truck, locations, in fact, 
everything in a first class condition 
for honey production, was offered for 
sale. Several prospective buyers were 
immediately interested at a figure 
twice that of only a few years ago. 
And strange as it may seem, the 
purchaser is a man already exten- 
sively engaged in honey production. 
Many people look upon the bee 
business as a ‘“‘small potato” and all 
too many beekeepers have had too 
little confidence in their own busi- 
ness. 

It has taken only a 12c price to 
bring many beekeepers to a realiza- 
tion that they have an investment 
that is really worth while. How W. 
Z. Hutchinson would smile were he 
here with us today. During our for- 
ty-odd years’ experience the business 
has had its ups and downs. Two ele- 
ments, neither of which the bee- 
keeper has had much to do with 
have been the factors accountable for 
this. The ups were brought about by 
the high price of honey and the pros- 
perous big crop years; the downs 
were brought about by the poor crop 
years and low price for honey. The 
fellow who has carried on, kept his 
colonies in good condition, kept out 
of debt, and able to harvest a crop 
when the good season came has al- 
ways come out all right. 

Generally speaking, the bees are 
going into winter in excellent shape 
and should be ready for the harvest 
next season, whatever it might be.- 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 

eee 
ARIZONA, Nov. 1 

Weather: Tempera- 
ture for September 
was above the aver- 
age. October was 
about average, with 
rainfall very spotted 
over the state. To- 
day bees are still 
gathering consider- 
able pollen. 

Miscellaneous: Producers could 
have marketed several times the 
amount of honey they did had they 
been able to produce it, but the 
weatherman has as much to do with 
production as we do. It seems good 
prices and bumper crops just don’t 
go together very often. The crop over 
the desert region was very light. 

The Salt River Valley under ir- 
rigation produces most of the honey 
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in this State. Some areas had a very 
fine crop from the cotton and alfalfa. 
Many again had trouble from cotton 
dusting and a large number of col- 
onies were lost due to it. 

Local demand for honey is good 
according to bottlers. Several are 
now bottling their honey instead of 
shipping out, due to favorable prices. 

3elieve bees are generally going 
into winter in good condition, though 
the condition varies with each local- 
ity. The coming of cool weather and 
light frosts means the end of another 
season. For many producers over the 
desert areas the returns for the year’s 
work were somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, regardless of good prices be- 
ing offered. This was due to a short- 


age of moisture in the early spring. 
But that is the history of rainfall 
over the Southwest. Regardless of 


these uncertainties, beekeepers con- 
tinue to be beekeepers. — Leslie 
Wedgeworth, Oracle, Ariz. 
eee 
NEBRASKA, November 5 

Weather: To date 
fall days have been 
mildly warm and 
pleasant though ex- 
ceedingly short on 
moisture. What ef- 
fect this lack of 
moisture will have 
upon next year’s 
honey plants re- 
mains to be seen. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop was 
only fair this season. Bees got a late 
start in gathering nectar due to pro 
longed cold rainy weather in the 
spring; the sweet clover yield was 
curtailed by dry weather and there 
was little fall flow. 

Condition of Bees: 
were properly managed _ colonies 
may need to be carefully watched to 
winter well. Little nectar was obtain- 
ed from smartweed and it is from 
this source that our bees obtain win- 
tering stores. If the colonies were 
crowded, that is, not furnished with 
too many supers, the bees naturally 
crammed the brood chamber which 
is all to the good. When fine weather 
continues late in the fall, brood-rear 
ing may continue for some time, 
and this condition will necessitate 
heavier consumption. of stores to car- 
ry the colony through. If carefully 
watched, feeding if necessary, strong 
forces of young bees will be ready to 
take advantage of the spring flow. 

Honey Market: Demand is excel- 
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lent. Many beekeepers, selling direct 
to consumers have been sold out for 
some time, and are trying to buy 
honey to supply the demand. Little 
honey is to be found in the stores 
and most of this is packed in small 
one and two pound sizes. 

Miscellaneous: Perhaps some who 
read these notes will remember the 
pictures of our honey sign which ap- 
peared in Gleanings a number of 
years ago. Large raised letters in 
Chinese red on a cream background 
spell the one word “Honey” and this 
can be seen either way for quite 
some distance. Well, we thought we 
had heard just about all of the jokes 
and old ‘saws’ about honey and 
bees, but recently this sign stopped 
some tourists and coming to the 
door the lady wanted to know if the 
sign meant we had honey to sell or 
if it was just the name of our place. 

The army and navy have some 350 
uses for beeswax! This highly es- 
sential material goes into dental 
work, the making of machinery mod- 
els in war plants, in adhesive tape 
used for sealing shells, as water- 
proofing and protective coatings for 
shells, belts, coils, and machinery, es- 
pecially when shipped into warm 
climates where crdinary' grease 
would run off, and as protective cov- 
ering for our fighting planes. Do you 
suppose all this home-front work 
was done by the bees’ WAC’s?- 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 

eee 
MINNESOTA, Nov. 8 

Weather: Our first 
winter storm swoop- 
ed down on us yes- 





terday, and put a 
stop to outdoor 
sacking. But gener- 


ally we had a won- 
derful fall for bee 
work. Southeastern 
Minnesota has need 
ed rain for honey plants and were it 
not for our wet August the ground 
would be dry indeed. 

Honey: A number of beekeepers 
have just furnished the following in- 
formation: It seems that southwest- 
ern Minnesota is the only region with 
a good crop. The rest of the State 
averaged about 50 Ibs. per colony, to 
190 lbs. in a favored location. It is 
another of our recent small crops, 
and some think our “average crop” 
should be revised downward 20 
pounds per colony. 

Quantities of honey 
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to local storekeepers and consumers. 
Could anyone, in or out of Washing- 
ton, think beekeepers would sell 
honey now at the bulk price in pref- 
erence to the small-package ceiling 
price? The sudden ‘‘friendship’”’ of 
large packers made the _ situation 
more evident. The setup made pack- 
ers of beekeepers. Very little of the 
‘43 crop remains unsold. 

Miscellaneous: Brood-rearing stop- 
ped early but was resumed in many 
colonies around Oct. 1. Considerable 
sugar feeding was necessary, except 
in southwestern areas, although many 
beekeepers fed honey from supers in 
preference. Generally beekeepers 
took gcod care of winterable colonies 
because of the difficulty of booking 
packages and queens next spring. 
Fewer colonies will be wintered than 
usual. 

The decreasing acreage of sweet 
clover in the Red River region and 
the early ripening yellow clover, 
have cut yields from 140 Ibs. to 60 
Ibs. A new sweet clover strain, of 
good hay texture and low coumarin 
content, is urgently needed for this 
region by both farmers and beekeep- 
Morehouse, Monte- 


ers.—Bruce L. 
video, Minn. 
eco 
ILLINOIS, Nov. 9 
Weather: During 





the past few weeks 
we have had the best 
honey weather since 


1941, that is, suit- 
able flying weather 


while enough flow- 
ers were in bloom to 
give a flow. This fine 
weather came dur- 
ing the period when our fall asters 
were in bloom. The sad part is that 
most of our own bees were out of 
reach of aster fields. After our com- 
plete failure in 1942 we were optimis- 
tic enough to say “it won’t happen 
again for a long time.’ But it did 
happen again. My own apiaries have 
been reduced down to the minimum 
of number. After our flood in May 
we suffered for lack of rainfall. Au- 
gust was recorded as the driest in 50 
years. September was equally dry. 
Heartsease failed to yield except in 
a very small amount. 

Honey Plants: Prospects for the 
central part of the state for next 
year are not very encouraging. Our 
only prospects are for white Dytch 
clover. Sweet clover has disappeared 
from this locality. In 1941, this coun- 
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ty had an estimated 10,000 acres; in 
42, it was 8,000, and this past sum- 
mer the winter could see only three 
small fields. We read about the de- 
scription of the sweet clover weevil 
and how to distinguish it from other 
injurious insects. Our own weevil 
differs considerably from the ento- 
mologists’ description. I have describ- 
ed our weevil before, but will do so 
again. Our weevil is the one dressed 
in overalls, a two-legged one that 
rides a tractor and plows and plows 
and plows. The idea is to grow an- 
other ear of corn or more soy beans. 
The terrible thing about it all is our 
farmers are mining their soil, every- 
thing is taken from the soil and 
nothing is put back . He cannot take 
it all away and continue to operate. 

The American farmer can rob the 
fertility of his soil for just so long. 
Some day, somewhere, along in the 
not-to-distant future, the lesson will 
be learned. Until the day again comes 
when sweet clover or the other hon- 
ey producing plants are grown for 
legumes and pasture, the honey pro- 
ducer must suffer. The condition is 
bad in our sweet clover area in cen- 
tral Illinois. We cannot produce more 
honey, more wax, more pollination, 
(more tax), unless we have honey 
plants. Our bees cannot gather nectar 
from soy beans and corn tassels. 

Bees: Locally bees are in rather 
poor shape to go into winter. There 
are exceptions and spots where bees 
are in excellent shape. The beekeep- 
er has been very careful to leave a 
deep or shallow food chamber with 
each colony. 

We have another national meet- 
ing of the bee and honey industry 
scheduled for Chicago, January ilth 
and 13th. Our problems of future 
honey plants is one thing that must 
be discussed.—Carl E. Killion, Paris, 
Illinois. 

eee 
PENNSYLVANIA, Oct. 10 

Weather: Considerable variations 
in weather occurred in different parts 
of the State and had its effect on the 
honey flow. The honey flow seem- 
ed to be very good the last ten 
days in June and a cold spel! the 
first three days in July cut the nec- 
tar flow to such an extent that little 
surplus came into the colonies fol- 
lowing that period. For the crop of 
clover honey in many areas the sea- 
son was actually “short and sweet” 
Some. Iocalities, however, fared well, 
and colonies produced crops of over 
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a hundred pounds per colony from 
clover. 

Conditions: During most of July 
and early August there was a dearth 
of nectar in most areas of the state 
and colonies had difficulty in main- 
taining themselves without consum- 
ing some of the surplus stored, as was 
the case in a few localities. With the 
beginning of the buckwheat flow col- 
onies became rejuvenated and secur- 
ed a good crop of honey from that 
source. Buckwheat was seeded over 
a much larger area this year and was 
reflected in a better buckwheat hon- 
ey crop. A scarcity of seed probably 
hindered a greater acreage from be- 
ing planted. 

While late buckwheat was being 
worked by the bees, goldenrod came 
into bloom and activities were gradu- 
ally shifted to this plant. A good 
surplus of goldenrod honey was in 
the making when the heavy frosts 
that occurred between September 12 
and 19 destroyed much of that for- 
age. Immediately following these 
frosts, the various asters have been in 
bloom but the working days of the 
bees have been short because the 
days have been slow in warming up 
and cool off quickly towards eve- 
ning. 

In general the honey flow over the 
state has probably been better than 
last year but not up to average. Bee- 
keepers have been encouraged to 
leave a super of honey with the bees 
to avoid last year’s mistakes. The 
brood chambers of comb honey col- 
onies seem to be well stocked with 
honey.—John M. Amos, State Col- 
lege, Pa 

eee 

ONTARIO, Nov. 5 
Weather is typical 
a] —a cold east wind 
+| with a drizzling rain. 
‘ss! October gave us 
| splendid weather for 
getting the bees 
ready for winter, and 
the boys are just 
putting the finishing 
touches to the dif- 
ferent apiaries, such as repairing 
roofs and replacing some rotted bot- 

toms of wintering cases, etc. 

Feeding Bees: Where full-depth 
double brood-nests are not in use 
feeding has been heavy, at least in 
many of our apiaries. As often men- 
tioned, we have a few hundred col- 
onies in standard brood chambers 
with a shallow body on top—the so- 
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called food chamber.* Some _ bee- 
keepers tell us that if this shallow 
body is solid with honey, their bees 
winter all right even if there is 
little honey in the lower body. That 
may be so with others but it positive- 
ly dces not work out that way with 
us, and about all colonies in these 
double bodies were fed at least 30 
pounds each of syrup even if the up- 
per story was solid with honey and 
pollen. While we have often had 
bees in the spring with too little 
stores, we can not recall an instance 
when some had too much. 

Conditions of Clovers: A rather 
serious drouth in September and ear- 
ly October caused many poor stands 
of winter wheat in many localities, as 
much of the seed did not germinate 
on drier parts of the fields. This 
drouth was terminated in October by 
cepious rains and the clover does not 
appear to have suffered from the 
drouth. Not nearly as much clover 
is in sight for 1944 as we had this 
season, but that does not necessarily 
mean that the honey flow might be a 
failure. 

Miscellaneous: Very little honey is 
left in the hands of producers and 
locally we know of none for sale. 
Stores report a fair turnover since 
the value of coupons was increased 
to one pound, but many customers 
complain of the high price of these 





*The prq@ent trend is toward the use of 
the deep fdod chamber. The shallow food 
chamber does not hold enough honey to be 
worthy of the name “food chamber”.—Ed 
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small containers as compared with 
what they used to pay when buying 
larger sizes from the producer. 

One of the most serious flaws in 
the new regulations, according to the 
views of the writer and many other 
beekeepers, is the refusal to allow 
any honey to be sold or used for in- 
dustrial purposes. Some baking firms 
have developed certain products in 
which dark grades of honey were 
used extensively and under this dras- 
tic ruling they are forced to discon- 
tinue manufacturing these _ goods. 
Normally a lot of honey was thus 
used, and we doubt that all dark 
honey produced in a fair season 
would be disposed of with that out- 
let closed. Possibly if conditions so 
warrant, after a fair trial with this 
prohibition in force, the powers that 
be may see fit to change the law a bit. 
Too drastic rulings in matters of this 
nature only lead to violations of the 
law and no doubt a lot of “black 
marketing” is going on. 

By the time that this is in print, 
the annual convention of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association on Novem- 
ber 23 to 25 in Toronto, will be a 
thing of the past. We look for a good 
crowd and one of the liveliest meet- 
ings (and they are never dull) we 
have had for many years. Rationing 
will be discussed, and this meeting 
seems to be the one place in which 
beekeepers can meet and compare, 
criticize or condemn, policies on 
which they may agree or disagree.— 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 





Sirup Included 


The War Food Administration has 
included honey-sugar sirups within 
the scope of a food order relating to 
the conservation and distribution of 
honey. 

Manufacturers of food products 
using sirups containing honey be- 
ginning October 28, are required to 
apply the volume of honey in such 
sirups against their honey quotas as 
authorized in Food Distribution Or- 
der 47-1. This amendment is in line 
with recommendations made by the 
Honey Indusiry Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


To permit the greater part of the 
honey crop to be packed by beekeep- 
ers, or commercial packers for table 
use, the order, as supplemented by 
the order of the Director of Food 
Distribution dated April 6, 1943; re- 


XUM 


in Honey Order 


stricts the amount of honey which 
can be used during any three-month 
period by bakers, candy makers, 
manufacturers, or any other person, 
to 120 percent of their usings during 
the corresponding three-month peri- 
od in 1941, except where special ex- 
emptions are granted. 

Food manufacturers who have de- 
veloped new formulas involving the 
use of honey may receive a special 
added quota of honey for their new 
products if such products have post- 
war marketing possibilities. Already, 
manufacturers of new kinds of cook- 
ies, graham crackers, soft drinks, 
candies, and other products have 
been given authorizations to use ad- 
ditional honey in these products.— 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., Octo-: 
ber 26, 1943. 
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Editorials 





Index—Because of paper shortage 
we are not printing the yearly index 
with this number as heretofore. How- 
ever, the index is being printed in 
leaflet form and any one desiring it 
can secure it by sending us a post 
card asking for it. 

eee 

There seems to be evidence of the 
importation of mixtures containing 
cane syrup and honey chiefly from 
Cuba but also from other countries. 
These are without proper regulation 
for the protection of the honey pro- 
ducers of this country. If this im- 
portation of an unregulated mixture 
continues it will have a serious effect 
on the importation of honey now and 
in the future. The John G. Paton 
Company of New York in filing a 
protest advocates a ruling requiring 
that industrial users of these mixtures 
surrender sugar certificates against 
their quotas, and that there be pro- 
vision also for charging the honey 
content against their industrial hon- 
ey quota. Gleanings joins the Paton 
Company in protesting what looks 
like an attempt to evade the regula- 
tions established for the control of 
such foods as cane sugar and honey. 

eee 

Honey Producers It is evident that a 
Selling at Retail number of hon- 

ey producers who 
formerly sold to large packers are 
now putting up their own product, for 
the reason that they prefer to get the 
retail ceiling price, selling from their 
doors rather than to large buyers. 
They don’t have to advertise because 
consumers will take the honey as fast 
as it is packed. 

It is evident that some of this pro- 
ducer-packed honey is of inferior 
quality—probably all right when it 
came off the hives, but injured, if not 
ruined, by over heating and what is 
more, it is not clarified properly. 
Honey should be strained properly as 
soon as it comes from the extractor. 


eee 

The Silver Lining The attention of 

the reader is call- 
ed to an excellent article in this issue 
by Mr. R. B. Willson, page 684, on 
sweet clover being attacked by a wee- 
vil and that both sweet clover and al- 
falfa are being replaced by the soy 
bean—all of which is true. It is in- 
deed important, as he points out. to 


cultivate substitute 
crops which will help supply any 
deficiency of honey. On the other 
hand, there is a silver lining that 
may help lighten the shadows. 

Lately, there has been coming to 
the front a new giant white clover, 
known as Ladino, a plant which orig- 
inated in northern Italy and which is 
now being introduced into this coun- 
try. It is a yielder of both honey and 
pollen and its introduction is being 
extended to areas where the soil is 
acid or semi-acid, and where sweet 
clover and alfalfa could not grow. It 
is a little early, perhaps, to predict its 
future. 

There are other clovers coming to 
the front, perhaps not prominent be- 
cause of honey production but be- 
cause they come at a time of the year 
when they furnish an abundance of 
pollen. We refer particularly to 
Lespedeza, known as bush clover, 
Japan clover, or Korean clover, now 
being introduced in the Southland. It 
is a soil-builder and can be grown 
with other native hay crops, improv- 
ing the quality of food for cattle and 
for bees. Then there is button clo- 
ver, burr clover. and Kudzu clover, 
the latter a perennial legume some- 
times called the telephone vine which 
is drouth resisting and prevents soil 
erosion. All of these help build up 
colonies for a later honey flow. 

The soy bean, also a legume, is being 
grown extensively all over the U. S. 
as a war-time crop. This we are told 
will not last long after the period of 
reconstruction. The soy bean, say 
the agricultural agents, is a “hunger 
crops,” because it robs the soil. 

There is another ray of hope for 
the future. Sweet clover, while it has 
a fashion of disappearing, comes 
back again. Sometimes it is de- 
stroyed by the sweet clover weevil 
but these insects that do so much 
damage to our farm crops usually 
come and go in cycles. 

Alfalfa and sweet clover are such 
important soil crops that we under- 
stand they will never be replaced 
by the soy bean. In the meantime, 
we should encourage any and al! 
efforts to find new sources of honey. 
Mr. Pellett, and the Pellett Gardens 
should be encouraged. 
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Is A.F.B. Transmit- 
ted through Wax 
Foundation? 


In an attempt to 
get the correct 
answer to the 
above question, 
C. A. Jamieson ot the Bee Division, 
Ottawa, Canada, made an investiga- 
tion recently, after securing special 
permission cf the Provincial Apiarist 
to use 20 combs heavily infected with 
AFB, for the experiment. 

The combs were rendered and the 
wax obtained was made into founda- 
tion and put into frames. These were 
given to a strong colony which was 
fed sugar syrup to assist the bees in 
drawing out the foundation. 

Three generations of bees were 
reared in these combs, with no signs 
of disease. Samples of rendered wax 
were sent to the Dominion Bacter- 
iologist for culture which gave 
negative tests. 

Even though it seems reasonable 
to assume that spores of AFB were 
destroyed during the rendering pro- 
cess, it is the intention of the Bee 
Division of Ottawa to repeat the ex- 
periment as a precautionary measure. 


This report, No. 
611, as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, made 
by the War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C., contains some en- 
couraging information. 

The condition of colonies is better 
than a year ago. This is due mainly 
to a late fall honey flow, largely from 
aster. In some regions bees plugged 
the brocd chamber with late honey 
and pollen. In a few regions, how- 
ever, it was necessary to feed syrup 
to supplement the shortage of nat- 
ural stores. 

The demand for honey exceeds the 
supply, and, according to the report, 
the crop in some sections will be out 
of the beekeepers’ hands by the first 
of the year. This means that we real- 
ly should be producing more honey 
and many will have to go without 
honey until another crop comes. 

The report indicates that most of 
the package bee and queen shippers 
are already booked to capacity for 
1944 delivery. This means that many 
beginners and those planning to en- 
large their apiaries in 1944.may not 
get bees early, if at all. This is un- 
fortunate for our industry. 

Who would have thought a few 
years agowhen some honey producers 
were practically giving honey away 
in order to get rid of it and when 


Semi - Monthly 
Honey Report 
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some package shippers were virtully 

putting themselves out of business 

by cutting prices, that we would live 

to see the day when it was practically 

impossible to buy bees and honey? 
eee 


We Must Have The late A. I. Root 
Package Bees was one of the first, if 
and Queens not the first, to ship 
bees in packages. 
Shipments were first made during 
1878 in one-half pound and one 
pound packages—65 years ago. Larg- 
er sized packages were shipped dur- 
ing the next few years. Bees were fed 
lavishly with sugar syrup after be- 
ing shaken into the combless cages 
and this method of using foodless 
cages sufficed for shipping short dis- 
tances. Each cage was provided with 
a can cf water with a wick running 
through a small hole in the can 
cover, which faced down, to enable 
the bees to obtain water enroute. 

Later on bee candy as well as wa- 
ter was used to supply food for the 
bees until they reached customers. 
About 20 years ago shippers began 
using thin sugar syrup instead of 
bee candy and water. 

Marvellous strides have been made 
during recent years in developing a 
satisfactory technique for shipping 
bees in quantity from the deep South 
to the far North. At present over 
one-quarter of a million pounds of 
bees and close to one-half million 
queen bees are shipped in one season. 

Beekeepers in the North must have 
bees in the spring to start new colo- 
nies and to strengthen weak ones. 
Queens are needed, in fact, early 
queens must come from the South. 

Unfortunately the demand for 
packages and queens at present ap- 
pears to be running ahead of the sup- 
ply. A tew shippers, due to shortage 
of labor and higher honey prices, 
have abandoned the production and 
shipping of bees and queens and are 
now turning to honey production. 

Our industry needs more honey 
and wax, also more bees for pollinat- 
ing fruits, vegetables, and clovers. 
In order to increase the number of 
colonies in the U. S. A. and Canada 
to meet the demand for bees, more 
package bees and queens will have to 
be produced than ever before. 

It is hoped that our experienced 
shippers will continue in business. 
They can render an invaluable and 
vital service to the beekeeping in- 
dustry. 
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Asked and Answered 


We 





Hives Covered with ow — 
— ies are acke 

Pe oa ey a omer entrance 
4 x 5/16 inches. Is there any danger to the 
bees when this entrance becomes covered 
with snow?—K. E. Cochran, Ohio. 

Answer.—Hive entrances covered 
with snow during the winter will not 
cause suffocation so long as the snow 
remains porous and permits air to 
filter through. Occasionally, ice may 
form over a hive entrance when the 
entrance is at the bottom, and if 
there is a protracted spell of cold 
weather the colony may suffocate. 
Usually however, the colony, feeling 
the need of air, will become active 
and will generate a sufficient amount 
of heat within the hive to melt the 
ice that clogs the entrance. A number 
of beekeepers are now using an au- 
ger hole, about 5s” in diameter, near 
the hand hold in the middle of the 
upper brood chamber — when two 
ehambers are used. This is sometimes 
called the safety valve in that it pre- 
vents suffocation that might occur if 
the bottom entrance becomes clogged 
with dead bees or ice. If you are not 
using an upper flight hole in your 
hives and your bees are convenient 
to visit during the winter, it would 
do no harm to examine the hive en- 
trances occasionally to see that they 
are clear. 

Device for Lifting Supers while 

Brood Chambers are Examined 


uestion.—Where could I get a device 
tor utting supers up off the rood cham- 
ber in order to examine the combs? Elmer 


E. Snyder, Minn. 
Answer.—Various devices for lift- 
ing supers off brood chambers in or- 
der to examine the bees have been 
developed durmg the years. Some of 
them are extremely complicated, dif- 
ficult to make, and to manipulate. 
One trouble is that such a device may 
not be adapted to handling supers in 
all locations because of the possible 
unevenness of the ground surround- 
ing the hives. If one could have level 
ground, the hives arranged in straight 
rows, properly spaced, some of the 
devices we have seen might work to 
fairly good advantage. There is one 
rather simple device that has been 
used for lifting hives off brood cham- 
bers, also for weighing hives in the 
fall. This consists of three poles join- 
ed together at the top and spread out 
at the bottom to set over a hive. At 


the point where the poles are joined 
together there is fastened a pulley 
with rope running through it. One 
end of the rope is attached to a set 
of tongs that hook into the hand 
holds of the super. After the super is 
loosened by means of a hive tool, it 
is raised up by pulling the opposite 
end of the rope through the pulley. 
The rope is fastened to a hook on one 
of the poles and thus the super or 
supers are suspended in the air while 
the brood chamber below is being 
examined. The details will have to be 
worked out in order to have it func- 
tion properly. 


Swarm Control 

Question.—What do beekeepers who have 
300 to 400 hives of bees do about swarm 
control? I have 20 hives and they almost 
run me to death swarming.—Mrs. Maud 
Linebaugh, Idaho. 

Answer.— There should be very 
little difficulty in controlling swarm- 
ing with the number of colonies you 
have, if you provide ample comb 
space, which means supers, a little in 
advance of the time they are actually 
needed. If, however, you are produc- 
ing comb honey, the problem of 
swarm control is more difficult. As- 
suming that your colonies winter 
well, and are strong in the spring, 
you should, when fruit-bloom starts, 
put on a super giving each queen the 
run of all the combs in the brood 
chamber and the super. This relieves 
congestion in the brood chamber. At 
the beginning of the major honey 
flow in the production of extracted 
honey you should give one or two 
additional supers giving each queen 
access to them as well as the brood 
chambers. As the flow progresses 
more supers should be put on top. 
When the major honey flow is well 
along, you may wish to confine each 
queen down to a single brood cham- 
ber by means of a queen excluder. 
This means that you may have to find 
each queen. Even though there may 
be some brood above the excluder for 
a time, this will do no harm. It is a 
good plan, however, to destroy all 
queen cells that may occur in the 
brood above the queen excluder at 
the end of the ninth day after each 
queen is confined below a queen ex- 
cluder. If you follow through on this 
plan you should not have much 
swarming. 
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Spinster Jane Says 





We have had a beautiful fall, dry 
and bright,—almost too dry in fact, 
as the Forestry Branch broadcast 
warnings against setting fires, even if 
given permits for burning. Farmers, 
too, found it too dry to plough. The 
beautifully colored autumn leaves 
did not stay as a feast for our eyes 
very long, due to high winds. Bees 
worked busily early and late, and 
even some sunny days in November 
saw them flying. This should be all 
to their advantage in winter. 


I said once before that bees seem 
irritable when working on _ buck- 
wheat bloom. This year there was a 
great deal of buckwheat sown, but 
where late clover blooms were found 
the bees showed a decided preference 
for their nectar and our late honey 
surprised us all. There was only a 
slight buckwheat flavor to it, it was 
almost as light colored as the earlier 
honey, and since solidifying is as 
smooth as if processed. 

I think everyone keeping bees 
should not expect their bees to garn- 
er nectar entirely from their neigh- 
bors’ fields of clover. Why not sow 
plenty of clover seed for themselves? 
It makes life much richer and more 
beautiful when the very air we 
breath is filled with the fragrance of 
clover bloom, especially of alsike 
and sweet clover. Besides, we feel 
that we are then independent and 
not simply welching our honey at 
our neighbors’ expense. 


I always think of the Elysian fields 
as emanating the fragrance of clo- 
ver, while over them bees are busily 
humming. That description of Heav- 
en as a place with streets of gold 
does not appeal to the lover of out- 
of-door life, nor does the idea of con- 
stant idleness appeal to him. Any 
life, whether on earth or in Heaven, 
to be full and happy must be a busy 
life and I shall always believe that 
the Eden hereafter will find those 
who win through its portals busy at 
the tasks they love most. 

Colder weather has come at last 
and we have had some snow. Deer- 
hunting season is on as I write this. 
Right at our door lies a sportsman’s 
Paradise. We have two here from the 
city and the take so far is one big 
buck with beautiful branching ant- 


lers. Foxes are making inroads on 
my flock of Christmas turkeys and 
so far only one fox has been shot— 
that after he killed a 30-pound gob- 
bler that fought to the death but fin- 
ally lost out. A big bear was shot not 
long ago that when dressed with hide 
and head off, still weighed 460 
pounds. Some bear! and one less to 
fatten on our young stock. Still an- 
other bear invaded a pig-pen near 
and killed a fine pig. The owner got 
only one shot at the marauder and 
that unsuccessful because of the 
darkness of the night. Personally I 
dislike guns, but I do believe that 
every woman in such a district as this 
should be able to use a rifle, if only 
for the protection of farm poultry 
and stock. 


Each spring we think, well, this 
coming winter will see us with a 
good bee-cellar ready for wintering 
our bees properly. But that miracle 
has never yet happened. This winter 
will see some bees packed in four- 
hive cases, some in two-hive ones, a 
number inside the honeyhouse, some 
in another larger building where 
holes have been bored through the 
walls for their convenience, while a 
great majority will be well wrapped 
and left outside. Next spring we will 
see which lot winters best. 

Christmas is drawing nearer and 
with money needed or already in- 
vested to help win the war, no one 
should spend a cent foolishly. Let 
our gifts this year be practical ones. 

Brighter days are in sight and 
much nearer than last Christmas, but 
many homes will have vacant chairs 
around the Yuletide table. For these 
our hearts go out in sympathy, but 
what a glorious death their sons 
died! ‘“‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he gave his life for’’—the 
safety and freedom of his home, his 
friends, and his country men. May 
Christmas bring comfort, pride, and 
cheer to all, especially to those with 
sons in the service of their country. 
—Spinster Jane. 





OUR COVER 


The beautiful winter scene on our 
cover page was taken in the api: 
of Huber Burke, Omemee, Ontario. 
Photo is by his son Robert. 
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Just News 





Allegheny County Beekeepers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.,_ will 
meet Friday Evening, Dec. 17th at 
7:30 P.M. in the Downtown Y.M.C.A. 
Bldg., Wood Street and Third Ave. 
Anyone interested in beekeeping is 
invited to attend. 

eeo 

The Annual Indiana State Bee- 
keepers’ Convention will meet in the 
House of Representatives, State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. on Decem- 
ber 15, 1943. A full program has been 
arranged and all who are interested 
are invited to attend—James E. 


Starkey, Sec. 
eo0e 


The New Rochelle Beekeeper’s As- 
sociation will meet at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey, 18 
Burling Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Sunday, December 19, at 2:30 
P. M. This meeting will be in the 
form of a Christmas party and all 
members are urged to bring their 
families including the children.—S. 
Barnes, Publicity. 

eee 

Continental Can Company has ap- 
pointed R. R. Carlier as Advertising 
Manager and H. A. Goodwin as Di- 
rector of Sales Development. 

eee 

Gene Cutts has resigned as State 
Apiarist of Alabama to take over the 
Citronelle Bee Co., and will devote 
his efforts to the production of pack- 
age bees and queens. 


eee 
Mr. C. A. North has succeeded 
Gene Cutts as State Apiarist of Ala- 
bama. Mr. North is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and has been 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture for the past five years. 
eee 

Charles Stewart of Johnstown, N. 
Y.,.a well known beckeeper, formerly 
a state apiary inspector for 28 years, 
died October 28,1943 at the age of 83. 

eee 

The December meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be on Saturady, the 18th, 
at 7 P. M. at 19 Everett St., Concord, 
Massachusetts, where a supper fea- 
turing beans and comb honey will be 
enjoyed. Mr. Charles M. Lamprey of 
Sudbury will show color photo slides 
and movies of flowers and wild life 
in Florida near .Clearwafer. We are 


grateful for the cooperative efforts of 
members and friends of the club 
which make these educative gather- 
ings possible and so enjoyable. Mix- 
ed attendance which has been con- 
sistently good reached a new high of 
55 in October.—A. M. Southwick. 


eee 
The Fulton and DeKalb County 
(Georgia) Beekeepers’ Association 


organized recently is headed by Chas. 
J. Hudson, of Atlanta. Other officers 
are J. A. Thrift, 1st vice-pres., H. M. 
Lodge, 2nd vice-pres., and LaFayette 
C. Dotson, sec.-treas. The member- 
ship of 65 amateur and semi-profes- 
sional beekeepers are active in the 
Atlanta area. The organization ex- 
pects to have a membership of 100 
within the next 60 days. One of its 
recent achievements is the establish- 
ment of a library of every bee book 
and publication published by our 
Government. This was accomplished 
through the efforts of one of the 
charter members, Mr. Chas. Smith. 
Other projects of the association in- 
clude a statewide survey of bee 
pasturage in Georgia, and increased 
inspection service. The Association 
meets on the third Tuesday evening 
of each month in the H. G. Hastings 
Co. store in Atlanta. 
eee 
Office of War Administration Re- 
lease, dated November 9, and re- 
ceived November 19, states that 
sales of honey to a Government Post 
Exchange are sales to a retailer; they 
are not sales to a wholesaler or ts an 
ultimate consumer. This is a ruling 
under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 275 which controls the price of 
extracted honey at its various levels. 
eee 
The Twenty Second Annual Short 
Course in Beekeeping will be held at 
the University of Manitoba in Win- 
nipeg from January 17 to 25, 1944. 
The lecturers will be A. V. Mitchener, 
Professor of Entomology, L. T. Floyd, 
Provincial Apiarist, and W. S. Mc- 
Leod. The tuition fee is $5.00. The 
Manitoba Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet for two days durmg the 
short course. 


eee 
Elmer E. Mott, Glenwood, Michi- 
gan, a long-time queen breeder pass 
ed on October 11, at the age of 79 
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BEEKEEPERS’ SHORT COURSE 

An intensive two-day Beekeepers’ 
Short Course is being scheduled for 
December 10 and 11 at The Ohio 
State University, Botany and Zoology 
Building, Room 100. The theme of 
the subject material for the course 
will be built around war-time and 
post-war problems, increasing honey 
and beeswax production, and the 
management of bees to insure better 
pollination of war-time crops. 

An unusual number of out - of 
state speakers are on the program for 
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the Beekeepers’ Short Course. 

The beekeepers’ banquet will be 
on the evening of the first day, De- 
cember 10. The Ohio Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation is cooperating in the course 
and are scheduling their annual, win- 
ter meeting at this time. 

Registration fee for the course is 
$1.00. A program of the Beekeepers’ 
Short Course will be mailed on re- 
quest to the Division of Bee Culture, 
Botany and Zoology Building, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

—W.E. Dunham, Extension Apiarist. 
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PART OF HONEY DISPLAY AT HEINZ OCEAN PIER, ATLANTIC CITY 
Cross section of a hive dramatizing the fascinating community life of the honeybee. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 
Commercial State Bank Bldg., 


Madison, Wisc. 





Let us give thanks today for the 
many blessings of an American 
Christmas! 

eee 

As a great American tradition we 
remember our friends and customers 
with a greeting at holiday time. Let 
us make it a practical greeting by 
sending a copy of ‘‘Old Favorite Hon- 
ey Recipes’, “Honey Recipes — for 
Sweets, for Energy, for Conserva 
tion’, or ‘‘Why Bees Are Busy’’. The 
Institute will include envelopes and 
greeting cards with orders that are 
received by December 12 

e0e@°0o 

The magazine, “Home Desirable” 
has a full page on Honey and Honey 
Hints in the September - October, 
1943, issue. The article ends with the 
following: 

“If you’re intrigued by the appe 
tite stimulating possibilities of honey 
you'll want a copy of ‘Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes’. The price is ten 
cents. The source is the American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisc.” 

Because of this and because of an 
article by the Home Life Editor of 
the Boston Post of October 17, man) 
requests came to the office for honey 
recipes. 


eee 
“Pear-A-Graphs”, a bulletin that 
goes to food editors throughout the 
country, included a recipe for Baked 
Pears with Honey. 
eee 
The Director of the American Hon- 
ey Institute was one of the speakers 
at the State Home Economics Lunch- 
eon Meeting in Milwaukee on No- 
vember 5. This was held in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers’ An- 
nual Convention. In a sense it was a 
homecoming for the Director because 
she served as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the State Home Economics Associa- 
tion for eight years. 
eee 
One of the latest pieces of promo- 
tion is an outsert prepared by the 
Institute. These outserts will be at- 
tached to 400,000 packages of a na- 
tionally known product. Members 
will receive a copy in the next news 
release. 
eee 
Because of an announcement in the 
Washington, D. C., ‘‘Evening Star’’ of 
October 21 on National Honey Week 


many requests came to the Institute 
office for honey recipes. 


eee 

The Institute has been asked to 
furnish honey recipes with a small] 
amount of shortening to a nutrition 
group. A national meat organization 
tells us that there should be no con- 
cern over available lard for at least 
a few months, so “‘Let’s Bake a Pie’’. 


eee 

A letter from the American Red 
Cross, recently received in the Insti- 
tute office, reads as follows: 

“The Nutrition Department of the 

..Chapter of the American Red 
Cross would appreciate very much if 
you would send us copies of your 
pamphlet, ‘Honey the Clock Around’ 
for distribution among our classes. 
We have about 100 graduates a month 
and know there are many who would 
enjoy your publications. 

“Also, if you have any new pub- 
lications you would care to send us 
we would appreciate it greatly. 

“Thank you for your kindness in 
the past and we hope we haven't 
caused you too much bother.” 


eee 
December 31, 1943 is the last day 
that contributions received by the 
American Honey Institute for 1943 
will be listed in the Annual Direc- 
tory 
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The Second Bee and Honey Conference in Chicago 


Beekeeping history will be made 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 11, 12, 13, when all branches of 
the beekeeping industry hold a joint 
meeting. 

It will be the first time in history 
that the many thousands of producers 
in all parts of the United States will 
be represented by delegates through 
their State Associations. The Nation- 
al Federation of State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociations, which was launched on its 
way at the Morrison Hotel in Janu- 
ary, 1943, will hold its first meeting. 
All state associations in the nation 
have been invited to send delegates 
with full authority to act for their 
state. 

The National War Time Council, 
also created last January, represent- 
ing all branches of the industry, with 
Mr. E. G. Brown, Iowa, Chairman, 
and Mr. E. B. Everitt, Pennsylvania, 
Acting Secretary, will complete its 
plans for establishing a permanent 
office, with a secretary, so badly 
needed to adequately represent the 
bee and honey industry. 

Supply manufacturers, honey 
packers, inspectors, bee and queen 
breeders, and government represen- 
tatives will be present, to make plans 
for the future of our industry. 

The Program 

Tuesday, January 11, will be given 
over entirely to a program of speak- 
ers. These speakers will be leaders 
in all branches connected with the 
industry, and will advise what can 
best be done. The topics and the dis- 
cussion will be so designed that 
the groups and committees meeting 
the following two days will be guid- 
ed by them. 


On the program we expect to have 
men such as J.I. Hambleton in charge 
of Bee Culture, Washington, D. C.:: 
Harold J. Clay, Food Distribution 
Administration; J. B. Hudson of the 
War Food Administration; W. T. Ded- 
dicott, Chief of the Sugar Section, 
OPA; Henry Bane, Economist of the 
Farm Credit Administration; Walter 
F. Straub, in charge of Food Ration- 
ing, OPA; Lewis White of the Honey 
Industry Advisory Committee; Alan 
Root, representing beekeeping man- 
ufacturing industry of the advisory 
committee; and some outstanding 
honey producer. 

The first day’s session will be an 
open meeting and all beekeepers are 


invited to attend. On January 12 and 
13 there will be a number of joint 
sessions, but the work will be large- 
ly done by committees. If there is a 
sufficient number of beekeepers pres- 
ent, not on committees, to war- 
rant continuing the program, this 
can be arranged and discussions held 
on beekeeping problems. 
Resolutions from State Beekeepers’ 
Associations 

Already the committee on organ- 
ization has received resolutions from 
State Beekeepers’ Associations on 
the following subjects: 

(1) That more active investigation 
be carried on to find the cause and 
cure for Nosema disease now con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest 
problems confronting beekeepers all 
over America. 

(2) That all possible effort be made 
to establish a floor price on honey for 
the duration of the war and for a 
specified number of years afterward. 

(3) To establish a standard size for 
the opening of 60 lb. honey cans. 

Full Program in January 

The complete program will be 
published in January. I have ap- 
pointed H. J. Rahmlow, Madison, as 
chairman of the program committee. 
He is already busy and a good pro- 
gram is assured.—James Gwin, Pres.. 
American Honey Producers’ League. 








Left, Emerson Long, largest commercial 
honey producer in Ohio. 


Right, Charles A. Reese, state apiarist 
for Ohio. 
The picture was taken at the Ohio sum- 


mer meeting in St. Paris. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word 


each insertion. Each initial, 
le ek 
regardless of how many figures in it), 


each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 
and the longest word possible for the 
count as one word 


advertiser to use, as well as any number 
Copy should be in by the 10th 


of the month preceding 





HONEY FOR SALE 


~ HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Inc., 265- 267 Greenwich St., New York. 


~ WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted 
Michigan. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


~ WANTED pure aster honey 
Robert Ww. Lane, Greeneville 


‘WE PAY CASH for icaaiak 
honey. Fair-Field Honey Company, 
port, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED-—State kind, 
amount Ellsworth Meineke, 
Heights, Il. 


WANTED—White and amber honey a any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


~ WANTED TO BUY, “comb, ¢ chunk, ar and ex- 
tracted honey, any amount. Lose Bros., 206 
E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 


CEILING price paid for Michigan clover 
honey. in sixty-pound cans. TOWNSEND 
SALES COMPANY, E. D. Townsend, North- 
star, Michigan. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


~ WANTED—White or ] light amber extract- 
ed honey, truck lots to a carload. Send 
samples with price offered. Bee-Kist Prod- 
ucts Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


~ WANTED—WwWhite clover and light ar amber 
honey. Any amount. Cash at time of de- 
livery. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 975 
Berkley Road, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—We pay cash tov price . for 
clover honey in 60-lb. tins. Any quantity. 
Send samples and best prices. Cloverdale 
Apiaries, F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AII Grades and Vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 
ple. State Quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
ae 1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. All grades. 
Any quantity. Send samples and your best 
cash price. We carry large stock of Tin 
and Glass honey containers. ALEXANDER 
— 819 Reynolds Rd., TOLEDO, 
OH 





Send prices 
Tenn 

clover 
Millers- 





‘quality, 
Arlington 




















WANTED Honey and beeswax. Mail 
samples state quantity and price. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


~ WANTED wiiie or light amber extracted 
honey from 1000 Ibs. to a carload. Cash 





waiting. Send samples and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Mich 





Rouge, 
FOR SALE 
THEFT APIARY signs, 12 for $1.0 .00 post- 


p2id. Koenitzer, 1610 Humboldt, Manhattan, 
Kansas 


QUEEN - BEE PAINTING outfits, $1.00; 
hive cards, 10 - 15c, postpaid. Southwick 
A piaries, Waban Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE--1700 ~ 5-gallon square cans 
used once, 40c per case of two. Lose Bros. 


206 E. Jefferson, Louisville 2, Ky. 


YOUR WAX worked into . quality medium 
brood foundation for 16c a lb.; 10€ Ilbs., 
$12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, . Iowa. 


~ COMB FOUNDATION at ~ money- saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, m. Be 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—1000 wooden cases contain- 
ing two 5-gal. used cans in perfect con- 
dition, at 40c a case. Wanted: Comb and 
extracted honey. Highest prices paid. New 
Eneland’s Largest Honey Packers since 
1920. Bizzy Bee Ranch, No. Abington, 
Mass. 


“BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


Untested queens, 75c 
each. Safe arrival. Prompt shipment. Lewis 


& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. , 
CHOICE young laying Italian queens by 


























CAUCASIANS 








return mail, $1.00 each. White Pine Bee 
Farms. Rockton, Pa. ; 
NO WINTERED QUEENS TO _ SELL, 


Spring Queens ready in April, 1944. D. W 


HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


~ PACKAGE BEES and queens. Italian 
stock. Dependable service. Circular. Cren- 


shaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 
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SOLD OUT both package bees and 
queens until June. Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Ala. 


~ FOR SALE—Package bees, queens, and 
3 frame nuclei. Write for 1944 prices 
Walker Apiaries, Lexington, Texas. _ 


FOR SALE— 350 10-frame 2-story col- 
onies of bees, heavy in honey stores. Dis- 
ease free. W. A. Wiley, West Point, Miss. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens for 1944 
select queens, 90c each. Booking orders for 
spring delivery now. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham N. C 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES.—We are 
booking orders for spring delivery.Italian 
bees, with untested queens. 2 pounds with 
queen, $3.00; 3 pounds with queen, $3.60. 
Live delivery and a health certificate. No 
deposit required. Norma E. Roy & Son, 
Hessmer, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—One to two hundred ten- 
frame colonies certified Italians. Good hon- 
ey or package location south Georgia. Col- 
onies have young clipped, resistant stock 
queens. Sufficient winter stores. Equip- 
ment painted number one condition. A. V. 
Dowling, Valdosta, Georgia. 


CALLED—Selling as unit, 375 colonies, 
disease free, painted, good condition, Sweet 
clover locations, market extracted honey 
July. Residence, honey house, electricity 
Truck 115 ton, good for 30,000 miles. Sur- 
plus equipment, foundation, honey. Koe- 
nitzer, 1610 Humboldt, Manhattan, Kansas 


HELP WANTED 


~“WANTED—Man with beekeeping expe- 
rience for year-round work with deferment 
possible. Arthur J. Schultz, Ripon, Wis. 


WANTED—Young man or woman to as- 
sist commercial beekeeper, season March 
Ist to December. Charles Mraz, Middlebury, 
Vermont. : 


MARRIED MAN with some experience 






































with bee work; year-round work; modern 

house furnished. Elton L. Lane & Son 

Trumansburg, N F 
WANTED—-Experienced beeman for hon- 


around work. Give 
Hall- 


ey production. Year 
full particulars when replying. The 
man Farms, Blackshear, Georgia. 

WANTED-—Experienced man, married or 
single, in oueen, package, and honey pro- 
duction. Year around work. Give full par- 
ticulars when replying. Al Winn, Rt. 1 
Petaluma, Calif 


WANTED two men to work bees start- 
ing first of February. not much experience 
necessary. Can furnish house for married 
man. State age, weight, and wages expected. 
Can not use a man that uses alcholic 














~ MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED <tractor 
Herbert B. White, c 
dina, Ohio. 

WANTED 200 eight-frame wood and wire 
queen excluders. New or used. Describe 
fully. W. E. Chadwick, Winter, Wis. 

WANTED—Capable, reliable. beekeeper 
desires lease with purchase option on west- 
ern outfit. Box 12, c/o Gleanings, Medina 
Ohio. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED from a man- 
ufacturer of beekeepers’ supplies, Bank 
reference. Send complete proposition by 
return mail. Drummond’s Gardens, Sidney 
Road. Waterville, Maine 














extractor. 
Me- 


2 or 3 - frame 


o A. fT. Boot Co., 
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HONEY, WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. 
Will pay top prices. 
Would contract now for cron. 


Also Beeswax. 


H. & §. HONEY & WAX COMPANY, Inc. 


265 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y 





CASH BUYERS OF HONEY 
Carload or Less 
B-Z-B Honey Company 
Alhambra, Calif. 
(Los Angeles County) 








WANTED--Extracted Honey All Variet es 


Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 


The field is full of honey buyers It’s def- 
seller’s market and a chance to 
debt and build for the future. 
Do some serious thinking now. Tomor- 
row may be too late. Buyers will be crit- 
tical then. Seek a permanent outlet which 
you yourself control. See what a Coopera- 
tive can do to build for post war market 
It’s equipped to do a big job. We need mil- 
lions of pounds of honey to do it. The 
bonded warehouse assures a cash advance 


It's your opportunity. The 
Ask for further information 








initely a 
get out of 


on delivery. 
time is right. 


Finger Lakes Honey Producers Cooperative, Inc. 


Groton, New York 


CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


wish you all a very Merry Christ- 
mas and a happy and prosperous 1944 
May this coming year see the United States 
and Allied nations win the victory. Bees 
and queens in season 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





We 


CAUCASIAN BEES 
Our prices for bees and queens for 1944 
will appear in next issue of this paper. We 
are not booking any more orders at present 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Ala, 
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SORRY 


We are out of queens for the rest 





of the season. We appreciate your 
business very much and hope to 
be able to supply vour needs next 


season 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 














CustomersandFriends 


“BUY BONDS” 


Your order for PACKAGE BEES 
should be placed at once. Many shippers 
report complete booking at this early 
date and indications point to a great 
shortage. We are making a special et- 
fort to supply our customers and can 
only do this if you co-operate 


“BUY BONDS” 


Do this: Place your order for estimat- 
ed needs NOW. We would rather you 
cancel part of your order than ask for 
an increase later. 

Give us the privilege of shifting your 
shipping date a few days either way, as 
many dates are already filled. 

Club small orders for shipment to one 
address 

10% deposit required with order. 

2 Ibs. with queen, any number, $3.35 
3 lbs. with queen, any number, 4.35 

Queenless packages, deduct from 
above prices $1.00 

Due to labor shortage and demand 
for use in packages we cannot offer 
extra queens in spring. 


“BUY BONDS” 
They Satisfy 


Rossman & Long 
Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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TRAPPERS 


TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare 
ground or deep snow. Learn modern meth- 
ods and outwit the sly furbearers. Free 
 -rgumaama circular. F. Q. Bunch, Welch 
Minn. 











MAGAZINES 


MONEY-SAVING POULTRY TIPS from 
Experimental Farm, on feeding, laying, 
marketing. Subscribe today. One year 25c; 
5 years $1.00. Poultry Tribune, Dept. 149, 
Mount Morris, IIl. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s. 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 
kote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. India. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription, $1.50, Sample copy- 
fifteen cents. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, oOffi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.60. Wallingford Building. 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits. 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine telling how. Fur Trade Journal of 
Canada, Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading Journal 
in Great Britian and the only international 
bee review in existance. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club. L. Illingsworth. The Way's 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


MAGAZINES—Business, Vocational, Di- 
version, Current single copies. Choose from 
569 different publications covering Ad- 
vertising, Aviation, Beverage, Confection- 
ery, Electrical, Food, Horticulture, Medical, 
Music, Photography, Pottery, Poultry, Ra- 
dio, Refrigeration, Printing, Vegetable 
Growing, Watchmaking and more than 150 
other fields. List wit pees free. Com- 
mercial Engraving Publishing Company, 
































34M North Ritter, Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 








BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 





Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Seoantage it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 


Both magazines for one year, $1.75 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 
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bare 
aa QUEENS 
‘wane Italians Daughters of Queens Bred for Resistance Caucasians 
PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Package Bees With Queens 
2-lb. 3-lb. Extra 
Steam Lots of Bees Bees Queens For Tested 
laying, 1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 queens double 
ar 25c: 25 to 99 3.80 4.80 1.15 the price of 
pt. 149 100 or more 3.70 4.70 1.10 untested 
BOOKING OnurKks NOW 
le only Over 25 year’s experience shipping. Paying 4312 cents a pound for Beeswax in ex- 
y free. change for bees and queens. f you have over 50 pounds, write tor shipping in- 
Order. structions. We replace any bees that die in transit if it is our fault: if it is the 
Jeoli- carrier's fault file claim with them. 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR 
_ Read BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 
us, 
maga: 
| Goat 
+ COpy- m 
munedl BETTER-BRED QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 
2-lb. 3-b. 4-Ib. 
Treas- 1-24 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
annes- 25-99 3.85 4.85 5.85 
ro Queens, $1.25 each. 50% deposit to book order. 
's’ As- CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 
nation 
anings 
ilding. = > 
, paie- — — ATTENTION PLEASE — — 
ibbits. { We are now booked up for April and May on both package bees 
vs a ) and queens. Should conditions prove favorable, we hope to accept 
al of ) additional orders during February. Until that time no further orders 
>. ) will be accepted. 
——— BESSONET BEE CO., DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
n the 
actice 
pe, 12 = = SS ee 
b, in- ; 
joe. | 
ays “ 
L Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 
trom Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 
: ~ + 
tion: THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
, Ra- 
table 
1 150 
Com- | 
fiana. 
7 phenpiinge PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES 
D | First class queen breeder. | | 
| Year round or seasonal. Top | | ‘ . 
ate | salary for A-1 man. Must be All Sold for 44. 
| capable of producing. Regret that we cannot ac- 
“— | Quality and Quantity cept more orders for 1944 than 
dice. acd eee we have already booked. 
ye3e | Will try to have even more 
na |!The Puett Company || | ’- 27° 
} ° 
| | Morley Pettit 
aes | | Hahira, Ga. Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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MUTH has the “HEN’S TEETH” 


You have heard how scarce hen’s teeth are, so are some important 
bee supplies. Look these over and order NOW. Stock limited and 
subject to being sold. 

Honey extractors (the very best) 4-frame, 95g x 16 Pocket ........ $14.25 
225-10 fr. 1 story Telescope Cover Hives with inner covers, split 
bottom - ir frames, heavy galvanize covers (pre-war make) in 





RE eee re eee eet Cer ea er ey Go ae ae 14.75 
1500—10 fr. AL L WIRE (wood bound) Queen Excluders ........each 85 
ON I To daca) gis pal Ral ar as ws ma ROA Ne OL a STE .80 
2000— Way Bee Escapes ik 5) aries alta, marek Be atecarer ici den eck area each 12 
a EE ee ee er each .90 


Complete line of wooden w are supplies. Due to the shortage of lum- 
ber caused by war demands and shortage of manpower in the lumber 
industry we urge—we warn you—get your 1944 supplies NOW. Send 
for price list. 

Glassware—Shortage caused by corrugated containers. A good stock 








on hand. 
16 oz. jars with caps, packed 24 to case raphe . .$1.00 per case 
32 oz. Jars with caps, packed 12 to case eer gree .90 per case 
5 lb. Jars with caps, packed 6 to case ................ .55 per case m4 
(Immediate shipment available) La 
HONEY—We pay the highest O.P.A. price for your honey 12c per ¥ 
pound f.o.b. your station for good table honey. Write us for containers. | 
Remittance the day your shipment is received. | \ 
BEESWAX—41 2c per pound cash—43'%c per pound in trade. We ' 
pay the freight on 100 lb. lots or more. We render old comb. : 


MUTH—85 YEARS IN THE HONEY BUSINESS 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY , = 


229 Walnut Street Cincinnati (2), Ohio 











EVERYTHING FOR THE BEEKEEPER 


HONEY 
CONTAINERS 


LABELS FOLDERS 


PLAN NOW FOR 1944 





eee 
| The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis. 
| Council Bluffs, Ia. 121 N. Alabama 
Indianapolis, 4, Ind. f 
| A. I. Root Co. of Chicago. A. I. Reot Co. of Syracuse. 
| 224 W. Huron St. Midland Ave. and Tallmar St. 
| Chicago, 10, Hl. Syracuse, N. Y. 





The A. I. Root Co., 12 W. 21st St., New York, 10, N. Y. 
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ber, 1943 
a 
™ ® Here is an opportunity to establish per- 
SELL US YOUR manent connections with one of America’s 
tant largest honey merchants. Sell us your honey 
and HONEY NOW now, all of it, in carload lots. (Smaller 
amounts accepted from nearby points.) We 
) AND pay top ceiling prices. We also want your 
beeswax. For this we pay $.41% for clean, 
SAFEGUARD pure, yellow wax. All prices effective at 
shipping points. Send your samples at once. 
YOUR FUTURE aa Cans returned in accordance with OPA 
order No. 275, if desired. 
um- SALES THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
ber 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
end 
ock 
NEW [SINGHAM - 
BEE sa eZ -7 The SITUATION 
. 207 74 
a | - 
per niNy (an During the past season and at the present time, our stocks 
Ts. ' “a of Wooden Goods, Bee Comb Foundation, Smokers and some 
am) f other items have been ample. The demand for glass containers 
; Ns " Hay has been excessive, but we have been able to care for all orders 
We |" ot |) to date. It is well to anticipate your requirements in view of 
NIE He >it the labor shortages. 
Wily & A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
Look for This Sign e 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
When You Want ass oe 1 I 1 
; Z ¥ 7 16 oz. Economy Jars, carton 24 each, $0.70 
: 3 32 oz. Economy Jars, carton 12 each, 42 
es x Et 5 Ib. Economy Jars, 12 cartons 5.00 
: ' 24 cartons 9.95 
Trade Mk. Reg. . eae eee ad : 
U.S. Pat. Off 60 lb. Square tin cans, carton of 16 5.40 
Quick shipment from large Paducah stock. 
KELLEY—*‘The Bee Man” 
} 


You Are Late 


We can no longer accept orders for thousand lots of hive bodies as 
material and help are not available, but we can still accept orders for 
reasonable quantities of bodies and most any quantity of frames and 
most other items. Order now. 








THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Paducah, Kentucky 
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For 1944 


Quality Bred Italians 


Place your order now without delay. 


young queens and satisfaction. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA, U. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 








YORK'S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


We are now booking orders for spring delivery and expect the de- 
mand to surpass the past season which was the greatest we ever had. 


QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


Quantity, 1 to 24, 25 to 99 100 up 

Queens $1.10 each $1.05 each $1.00 each. 
2-lb. Packages 3.65 each 3.50 each 3.35 each. 
3-lb. Packages 4.75 each 4.55 each 4.35 each. 


For larger packages add the difference between 2-lb. and 3-lb. 
packages for each additional pound of bees. Order direct from this 
advertisement and save time. Yours for full weights, quality bees, 


5. A. 


















lations afforded us during 1943. 





Highest Quality Bees---Super-Duper Service 


Due to tremendous demands for package bees for strength in 1944, 
we are booked to capacity until May 15 and will not book any more 
orders until further notice. Thanks for fine and cordial business re- 














2 Years *1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 
—SAMPLE COPY FREE 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.75. 
This offer good only in the United States. 
Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Photo shows portion of our queen bee yard containing over 6000 nuclei 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
2 lbs. with queen, $3.50; 3 Ibs. with queen, $4.50 
By express. 
Extra queens, $1.10 each. 
OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA., O. Z. Overbey, Proprietor 











SOME RESEARCH ON WINTER- 
ING BEES 


(Continued from page 683) 


trance and that if any benefits are 
obtained by using the top entrance, 
they are a net gain. The benefits 
might be, for instance, a drier hive 
with less molding of combs or pollen 
supply. The top entrance would 
eliminate the danger of suffocation 
since the top entrance does not or 
seldom, becomes clogged and the 
bees may fly or leave the hive from 
that part which is the warmest, 
hence have greater freedom of action 
during winter. By using both top 
and bottom entrances the disturbance 
of suddenly shutting off the regular 
entrance each fall will be avoided. 


Research on wintering will con- 
tinue on a larger scale this winter 
with the hope of obtaining additional 
valuable information on this com 
plicated subject. 


{Mr. Anderson states in a letter follow- 
ing the receipt of this article, that the 
7/16 inch top entrance referred to was 
made at the very top of each hive. Some 
are using such an entrance (perhaps larger 
in diameter) near or in the hand hold of 
the upper brood chamber, or food chamber 
Such an opening might properly be called 
an upper middle entrance, or auxiliary 
flight hole, which may be different from 
the top entrance used when the hive has 
no bottom entrance. See article “The Top 
Entrance Hive’, pages 748-751 of March, 
1928, Gleanings by E. W.Brown, also article 
“Top Entrance in Use” by John Conner, 
pages 551-552, of September 1940, Glean- 
ings, for real top entrance hive, with brood 
chamber on top and no bottom entrance. 
See page 604-605 October, 1937, Gleanings 
for an article by H. A. Schaefer on “Top 
Entrance Wintering” with bottom entrance 
closed. This entrance extends from the hole 
in the inner cover through a tunnel ex- 
tending through the packing case to the 
outside.—Editor. | 





THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00 a Year 


Established 1938. it is now one of the 
three leading beekeeping publications. 

Single copy current issue, 10c. 

Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, it makes the Perfect Pair. Both maga- 
zines, one year, $1.75. 

THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 
(Continued from page 689) 
blended. Add the grape juice. Chill 
until the mixture is partially set 
Then add the remaining ingredients 
and pour into molds rinsed in cold 
water. Chill until firm. An excellent 
keeper. Unmold and garnish with a 
ring of walnut halves. Serve with 
hard sauce or honey sweetened whip 

ped cream. 
Honey Peanut Cookies 

One-fourth cup shortening, 4% cup 
honey, 2 eggs, 1% cups sifted en 
riched flour, 2 teaspoons’ baking 
powder, '2 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons 
milk, and 1 teaspoon lemon juice. 

Cream shortening and honey until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs and mix 
well. Stir in dry ingredients sifted 
together. Add milk, finely chopped 
peanuts, and lemon juice. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on well greased cookie 
sheet, placing well apart. Bake in 
slow oven about 15 minutes. 

Old-Fashioned Honey Cookies 

One cup honey, '2 cup shortening, 
ls teaspcon soda, 242 cups sifted en- 
riched flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 tea 
spoons bakin powder, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, and ‘2 teaspoon soda. 

Heat the honey slowly and care 
fully to prevent scorching; add short- 
ening and soda. Measure and sift 
ficur, add salt, baking powder, gin- 


ger, and soda and sift twice. Add to 
honey mixture gradually, mixing 
thoroughly. Chill. Roll very thin on 
a floured board. Cut in desired 


shapes. Bake in moderate oven, 350 

degrees F., about 10 minutes. Cool. 

Store in covered earthenware jar. 
Aurora, Nebraska. 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any e. Inquire for International 

Money Order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Post Office. 

rite now to the Editor. P. O. Box 20. 

est Maitland New South Wales 
Australia 
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WANTED 


Package Bees and Queens 


Package shipments required April 10th to May 10th. 
Queens required daily April 15th to June lst. 
Please quote prices, quantity and possible delivery dates. 
Only reliable shippers need apply. 





Manitoba Cooperative Honey Producers, Ltd. 


123 Bannatyne Avenue 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada 


fr me ' meneanetinent HONE TREAD 











First Quality Italian Package Bees and Queens 


FOR 1944 DELIVERY 


(1) (10) (50) (100 and over) 
2 Ibs. with queen, $4.25 $4.00 $3.60 $3.40 
3 Ibs. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.50 4.25 


Extra queens, $1.25 each. 
No discounts to dealers. 
Terms: 10% down to book your order, balance 10 days before shipment. Payable 
in U. S. Funds 
Book your order early and avoid disappointment 


ALBERT KOEHNEN, Live Oak, Calif. 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
~ WANTED—2-frame hand reversing ex- and package bees. 
tractor. Smith, Gross Studio, Wichita Falls We have been furnishing queens 
Texas. and package bees through other 





~ MAN WANTED—To purchase honey form shippers. Let us furnish yours direct. 
producers. Airline Honey Division, Max Write for prices 











Ams, Inc., 372 Greenwich Street, New 

York, N.Y. CLIFTON APIARIES 
BOOKING ORDERS for Italian queens. P. O. Box 684, Oroville, Calif. 

Shipping starts March 15th from southern : 

queen yard. 80c. each; $9.00 per dozen. 

Walter D. Leverette Apiaries, 114 East BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 

Congress, Caro, Mich STAMPS 





‘HONEY WANTED 


Highest ceiling prices paid in CASH. Sell us your Honey for use under the AIRLINE 


label, famous for years. Write at once giving quantity, price, etc. WE FURNISH THE 
CANS. If you care to wire or telephone, do so at our expense. 


MAX AMS, INC., 376 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
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| The Monthly Honey Market 








: UL. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT In general colonies are in good condition 

Information from Producing Areas with strong populations of young bees and 

SUMMARY October 15, 1943 ample stores. In some portions of the 

: In most sections of the country the tall North-Central States some fall feeding is 
noney flows were favorable, giving colonies being done 

S an opportunity to build up and add consider- It is becoming increasingly evident that 

ably to their winter stores. While killing the crop will again be below normal this 





frosts over much of the northern and east- season and that it will clean up very early 
ern States held off later than normally cool A much smaller proportion of the cro 
| weather during late September and early than normally is moving through the han 
October drastically reduced the flow. The of regular dealers and packers. Consumer 
weather has been ideal for beeyard work demand for 60s has been heavy and many 
in most sections A large proportion of producers who formerly sold to large users 
the crop has been removed from the hives, are now packing in small containers and 
in some sections extracting is fairly well selling direct to- retailers or consumers 
completed, and hive packing operations The quality of this year’s crop is good al- 
are getting under way Labor shortages though in some of the Intermountain and 
have been a retarding factor in nearly all Northwest districts it is darker than_usual 
sections, especially among the large com while some honey from the Clover Belt is 
mercial operators. of rather light body 


Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per 
cent of the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? 
Give answer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, 
in large lots (carloads or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 
honey per pound? (b) comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when 
sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages 

















nnvctnncatte in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the 
cumicncamenal price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail 
meme packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How 
is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, 
fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of colonies for winter in your locality compared 
1s with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give an 
swer in per cent. 7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality 
compare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition 
of honey plants in your locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent 
r) The answers received are tabulated as follows: 

a. 3 4 5 6. 2 8 
Nov To Cond. Cond 
Date Pct. Large Lots To grocers. consumers. Move- of Pct. hon 
Rec State Name Sold. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Ex Comb. ment. col.win.plts 
ble 13 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 90 Rapid 75 120 100 
11 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews 90 30 Rapid 100 95 90 
8 SE-Colo. (O. E. Adcock) 80 35 Fa 100 100 100 
6 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 15 6 00 35 Rapid100 95 85 
8 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 75 Rapid 100 150 100 
i2 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt 75 Rapid 100 110 100 
— 8 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 100 Out 95 120 100 
ee 10 NC-Iis. (A. L. Kildow 75 5.00 5.0U0 18 Rapid 90 95 75 
IS 4 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion 100 6.00 32 Rapid 80 80 75 
5 NC-Ind. (T.C. Johnson: 75 480 28 Rapid 100 100 100 
8 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 90 30 Rapid 100 85 100 
1eens 11 W-lowa (E. G. Brown) 100 Rapid 100 80 80 
ite | 8 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 99 Rapid 75 60 100 
aeogiee 9 C-Mich. (E.D. Townsend) 95 Rapid 100 100 100 
rect. 11 SW-Minn. (L. A. Syverud) Fair 100 100 100 
1 W-Minn. (B.L. Morehouse) 90 Rapid 85 90 75 
6 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 100 Rapid 100 100 90 
: 7 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 60 29 Fair 90 100 80 
Yalif. 10 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 4.50 4.50 25 Fair 100 100 75 
12 W-N. M. (C.A. Baltzley) 35 40 Fair 100 100 100 
ID 15 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 6 00 6.50 40 Rapid 100 100 
| 0 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B.Howe) 75 6 50 35 Fair 100 110 95 
5 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) Rapid 125 110 100 
a 8 NW-N.C.(C.S. Baumgarner 75 50 100 
| 5 E-N.D.(M. W. Cousineau) Fair 100 100 100 
# C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 35 Rapid 100 100 90 
8 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 80 Rapid 95 90 90 

10 C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 70 Rapid 90 90 
0 SE-Pa. (D.C. Gilham) 10 32 Fair 90 80 80 
& W-S.C. (E.S. Prevost) 20 Fair 80 80 90 
4% C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 90 Fair 100 110 80 
% C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 90 Fair 1 95 100 
8 S-Texas (C. G. Mayes) Rapid 80 90 75 
| 1 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 90 Rapid 100 110 110 
12 W-Utah (Wm. Moran) 65 Rapid 90 100 100 
15 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 90 5.00 40 Fair 95 90 95 
& N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed 99 6900 39 Fair 100 100 75 
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THE LOTZ SECTION 
Prices on Request 


Now is the Time 
to 
needs 


anticipate your bee supply 


for 


1944 


August Lotz Company 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 


December, 1943 

















NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT'S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality, 
strength and 
workmanship 


Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 


| Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. 





























ARE YOU KEEPING UP 


with the latest developments in your 
field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! Send 
your subscription today! 
Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item, , 
American Bee Journal, $1 
Dairying 
Dairy Farmers Digest, $1. 
Dairyman’s Journal, 35c 
Dairyland News, s. m., 50c 
Farming 
American Farm Youth, 75c 
Fletcher's Farming, 50c 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Goats 
American Dairy Goats News, 91 
Goat World, $2. (6 months, $4.) 
Livestock 
The Cattleman, $1. 
American Cattie Producer, $1 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 50c 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Pacific Stockman, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
New Mexico Stockman, $1. 
Arizona Stockman, m., $1.50 
Breeder-Feeder, m., Brahmans, 
India cattle, $1. 
Horses 
The Chronicle, weekly, breeding, fox 
hunting, racing, horse shows, $5. 
National (Saddle) Horseman, $5. 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 
schooling, training, horse sports, $5 
Saddle and Bridle, m., $4. 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w., $4. 
Rider & Driver, m., horse-sport- 
leasure, $3.50 
owa Horseman, m., $2. 
Spokesman & Harness World, m., $1. 


Bit & Spur, m., (horsey), $1 .50 

NRA Round-Up, m., (rodoes), 50c 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal, Squab- 

fancy, $1.50 


Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultrypaper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50¢e 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 
Northeastern Poultryman, 24 issues, 2 
years, $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock, 
sively), 
American Rabbit Journal, 
American Sm. Stock a (rabbits 
only), 50c 
Other Specialities 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets only) $2. 
— ommercial Animals & Fowlts. 


(rabbits, cavies exclu- 


ran operative (Farmers) Tt $2. 

Southern Sportsman, 2 issues, 

$1.50 

Mountain Music, m., 

hounds, $1. 
All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledg- 
ed. Rush your subscription today. Re- 
mit in any way convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta, 1, Ga 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 


coons, fox- 
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your 
s that I 
Send | 
| 
r year || Write us for prices on quantity lots, and our new prices for working beeswax into 
I AIRCO COMB FOUNDATION, also special fall prices on hives 
I 
| U. S. Government Wants More Spreads for Bread------ 
| Plan now to produce more COMB HONEY for 1944. 
COMB HONEY prices are HIGH and may be HIGHER. 
|| BEEKEEPERS! Plan now for your 1943 and 1944 feeding. The most practical low- | 
| price feeder is the Division-board Feeder. We have a large stock. Get them now, 
and have them nailed up ahead of time. 
Ho INEXPENSIVE PACKING PAPER, 500 ft. roll, $1.25. 
| | “USE IT TWICE” BRAND PACKING PAPER, 500 ft. roll, $1.95 
| SELL FOR CASH | 
Collect freight to our door for your White and Amber Extracted Honey, at ceiling 
prices. Buying all grades capping-melter honey, best grades at 114$c per Ib. 
} Collect freight to our door for all beeswax over 100 Ibs. 
| | If you want 50 or 100 cases of Glass Honey Jars, write us for our quantity lot prices. 
_ NEW ECONOMY LINE GLASS HONEY JARS 
8 oz., 16 oz., and 21% Ib. sizes; 5 Ib. with Mason size caps. Packed 6 to carton 
g, fox M. J. BECK 
4 SUCCESSOR TO M. H. HUNT & SON. 
‘gs. | Lansing 1, Mich. Box7 510 N. Cedar St. 
w., $4. 
n., $1. 
10 
50c 
f WRITE FOR 
uab- Bile 
=—S FREE CATALOG 
APIA RIES 
er, $1. Quality Bee Supplies Factory Store Prices 
—- Prompt Shipment from Stock 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


poner THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


-abbits Manufac:urers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


























Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 








1, Ga. 


prices. | Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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“Remember Pearl Harbor 


with Beeswax’ 


Mrs. I. F. Gordon 
Ames, Iowa 


Right, Mrs. Gordon—And Here is How: 


Sort out the poorest comb in each ten and replace it in 
1943 with more substantially built combs from this sea- 
son’s honeyflow. Scrape all burr combs from top bars 
and bottom bars, hive bodies, covers, bottom boards. 


In our own experience, the average weight of extra wax 
obtained in this way will amount to at least half a pound 
of wax per colony per year and this figure, applied to the 
total number of bees in the United States, if followed by 
each beekeeper, would give approximately 2,000,000 ex- 


tra pounds of wax. 


Store Your Wax in Safety 


Free Insurance-Quick Sales 


In our modern brick building 
your wax is guarded by automatic 
sprinklers and alarms, and by 
twenty-four hour watchmen. It is 
also covered by insurance and 
stored without charge to you. 
From here, you may sell your wax 
at any time on any market, like a 
stock or a bond. It is as good as 
money in the bank. 





Be Your Own Customer 
Best of all, turn your wax into 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 
which gives you combs to last as 
long as your hives do. Combs that 
will carry crops of honey and 
bees for years, combs that cost 
you less per comb every year of 
their life. 


Ship your beeswax as soon as it is ready, and include in the shipment 
cake wax, bee comb, or slumgum; and forward us the bill of lading. We 
will issue you a credit memorandum and charge the freight to your ac- 
count; or we now buy wax on receipt at 414%c cash and 43 %c in trade. 
We pay the freight on shipments of 100 pounds or more of clean bees- 
wax. (Prices are subject to change without notice.) 


Dadant 
& Sons 





Hamilton 
Illinois 
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Save Every Scrap of Wax 
to Save the Scrap for You 


MRS. A. C. KRIEG, Oakley, Illinois 





A timely rhyme, Mrs. Krieg. Pick up every bit of beeswax about the yard and honey- 
house. Carry a closed container with you for this wax. Get the habit of being careful 
and thorough. It will make you a better beekeeper. Save your old combs and slumgum. 
Save the scrapings from the bottom of cakes. All this material is rich in beeswax. Prevent 
the loss of comb from bee moth. Inspect your stored combs frequently and kill moth by 
proper fumigation. Cull out the poor combs, with drone patches, or combs that are broken 
and damaged. Replace them with new comb from full sheets of foundation. 


LET US STORE YOUR WAX IN SAFETY 


and include in the shipment cake wax, 
beecomb, or slumgum; and forward us the 
bill of lading. We will issue you a credit 


In our modern, brick building, your wax 
is guarded by automatic sprinklers and 
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alarms and by twenty four hour watchmen. 
It is also covered by insurance and stored, 
without charge to you. From here, you may 
sell your wax at any time, on any market, 
like a stock or a bond. It is as good as 
money in the bank. 

Best of all turn your wax into Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation. It will give you 
combs that will last as long as your hives 

Ship your beeswax as soon as it is ready, 


In Heat or Cold 
The Crimps Will Hold. 
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memorandum and charge the freight to 
your account, or we will buy you. wax 
on receipt at 4112 cents cash and 43!2 cents 
in trade. (Prices are subject to change 
without notice.) We pay the freight on 
shipments of 100 pounds or more on clean 
beeswax. We supply beeswax for many 
defense purposes. As soon as we receive 
it your wax, will help “Wax the Way to 
Victory.” 
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Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIs. 
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Many a burr Comb Makes a Poune 


-MAGDALENE LENGES, Huntington, Indiana 
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HELP KEEP THEIR SHOES DRY 


If you follow Catechist Lenges advice, you may be doing just that, as much of the 
shoe preservative used for fighting men’s shoes contains a generous amount of beeswax 
Also now is the time to sort out those poor old combs, fix up the frames and not only get 
that wax into service but start yourself some brand new combs that will stand up 
for years. 





IS YOUR BEESWAX SAFE? 


After you have scraped together all the Surplus will produce quality honey for you. 
wax you can, don't take a chance on losing Ship at once. Include cake wax, bee combs, 
or slumgum. You get a credit meme and 


it—-by fire. by moth, or by any storage 7 : 
‘ pe sa freight is charged to your account. We will 












— er Send = — We _— it, — buy, if you wish, at 411% cents cash; 4315 
er guard, protected by automatic sprin- cents trade. On 100 Ibs. or more of clean 
klers against fire, with no charge to you wax, we pay the freight. (Prices are sub- 
It is also fully insured. You may sell it ject to change without notice). 
when and where you will. We supply beeswax for many defense 
Best of all, turn it into Dadant’s Founda- purposes so as soon as we have your wax 
tion Dadant’s Crimp wired Foundation it may actually help “‘Wax the Way to 
will give you everlasting combs; Dadant’s Victory.” 













In Heat or Cold 
The Crimps Will Hold 
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Every Colony a Wax 
Plant for Uncle Sam 


—SISTER MARY PAULA, St. Paul, Minn. 


bite 





This is the year for good beekeeping. In this 
In Heat or Cold bee yard, Myron Frisque, of Wisconsin, shows 
what that means; colonies almost all alike, doing 


: - their best. No idle hives this year. Honey is in 
The Crimps Will Hold demand; wax is badly needed. Don’t let a single 
slacker set in any row of hives. 


Does Your Comb Refuse Burn? 


When you render old combs or cappings, do 

you burn the refuse? You are BURNING BEES- 

PPO Poa: WAX. There is still lots of beeswax in your 

| When you plan your }I9 slumgum. If you have one or two hundred povnds, 

| |Foundaston, busines | ship it to us for testing. Dry it first; ship by 

Mt yp tines 2 fouou ji) freight collect, in heavy burlap or double bags. 

Git Nee Bill it as ‘“‘beeswax refuse.” We will get the wax 

put of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 

the balance, sell you goods in exchange or mail 
you a check to cover. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 
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Dadant’s Crimp - wired Store your beeswax here in safety, in- With combs like these, 
Foundation gives you full sured and protected at no cost to you. colonies with good queens 
worker combs that will soon grow to great 
keep your bees hustling strength. 

for honey. 
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Every Colony a Wax 
Plant for Uncle Sam 


SISTER MARY PAULA, St. Paul, Minn. 
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‘ This “4 the year for good beekeeping. In this 

ee yard, Myron Frisque, of Wisconsin, shows 

In Heat or Cold what that means; colonies almost all alike, doing 

: . their best. No idle hives this year. Honey is in 

The Crimps Will Hold demand; wax is badly needed. Don’t let a single 
slacker set in any row of hives. 


Does Your Comb Refuse Burn? 


When you render old combs or cappings, do 
you burn the refuse? You are BURNING BEES- 
arWhen. you plan your WAX. There is still lots of beeswax in yceur 
eeey ation buyin gs) slumgum. If you have one or two hundred pounds, 
Ll] cornea wnat this | 4 ship it to us for testing. Dry it first; ship by 
qr. ats BO freight collect, in heavy burlap or double bags. 
Bill it as ‘“‘beeswax refuse.’ We will get the wax 
put of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange or mail 

you a check to cover. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 








Dadant’s Crimp - wired Store your beeswax here in sntete, in- With combs like these, 
Foundation gives you full sured and protected at no cost to you. colonies with good queens 
worker combs that will soon grow to great 
keep your bees hustling strength. 
for honey. 

















Wax the Wings 
of Victory... 


Ss 
—J. M. HITCHINGS, Davenport, lowa 


You couldn’t have said it better, Mr. Hitchings. And lest 
you who read may think all this talk about beeswax in war is 
more or less ballyhoo, listen to Harry R. O’Brien, in the Country 
Gentlemen for last July. 


“Practically all types of ammunition are coated with beeswax, 
from rifle cartridges up to 16 inch shells. It neither expands in 
jungle heat nor cracks in the sub-zero cold of airplane guns, 
high in the stratosphere, so shells never stick. Beeswax is used 
to waterproof delicate wiring and coils, in airplanes, guns, and 
tanks. The typical war machine contains 10 pounds.” 


So, when you trade your wax, for supplies, for foundation, or 
for cash, you are doing your bit. Don’t even burn up or throw away 
your slumgum. Ship it to us for testing. Dry it; ship by treight 
collect in double gunny sacks, billed as “beeswax refuse.’”’ We 
will get the wax out of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange, or mail you a check to 
cover. If we don’t get enough wax to make it pay, it will not cost 
you anything. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 


























2 a 
Turn your wax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Honey filled combs that pour out pounds 
Foundation It will give you combs of brood into your extractor, at full speed, with safety, 
that will make you big colonies for years solid combs, that, with care, will last you al- 
most as long as your hives. 
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Wax the Wings 
of Victory... 


— J. M. HITCHINGS, Davenport, lowa 





You couldn’t have said it better, Mr. Hitchings. And lest 
you who read may think all this talk about beeswax in war is 
more or less ballyhoo, listen to Harry R. O’Brien, in the Country 
Gentlemen for last July. 


“Practically all types of ammunition are coated with beeswax, 
from rifle cartridges up to 16 inch shells. It neither expands in 
jungle heat nor cracks in the sub-zero cold of airplane guns, 
high in the stratosphere, so shells never stick. Beeswax is used 
to waterproof delicate wiring and coils, in airplanes, guns, and 
tanks. The typical war machine contains 10 pounds.”’ 


So, when you trade your wax, for supplies, for foundation, or 
for cash, you are doing your bit. Don’t even burn up or throw away 
your slumgum. Ship it to us for testing. Dry it; ship by freight 
collect in double gunny sacks, billed as “beeswax refuse.” We 
will get the wax out of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange, or mail you a check to 
cover. If we don’t get enough wax to make it pay, it will not cost 
you anything. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 
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Turn your wax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Honey filled combs that pour out pounds 
Foundation. It will give you combs of brood into your extractor, at full speed, with safety; 
that will make you big colonies for years. solid combs, that, with care, will last you al- 

most as long as your hives. 
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You couldn’t have said it better, Mr. Hitchings. And lest 
you who read may think all this talk about beeswax in war is 
more or less ballyhoo, listen to Harry R. O’Brien, in the Country 
Gentlemen for last July. 


“Practically all types of ammunition are coated with beeswax, 
from rifle cartridges up to 16 inch shells. It neither expands in 
jungle heat nor cracks in the sub-zero cold of airplane guns, 
high in the stratosphere, so shells never stick. Beeswax is used 
to waterproof delicate wiring and coils, in airplanes, guns, and 
tanks. The typical war machine contains 10 pounds.” 


So, when you trade your wax, for supplies, for foundation, or 
for cash, you are doing your bit. Don’t even burn up or throw away 
your slumgum. Ship it to us for testing. Dry it; ship by freight 
collect in double gunny sacks, billed as “beeswax refuse.” v.e 
will get the wax out of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange, or mail you a check to 
cover. If we don’t get enough wax to make it pay, it will not cest 
you anything. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIs. 
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turn your wax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Honey filled combs that pour out pounds 

Foundation. It will give you combs of brood into your extractor, at full speed, with safety; 

that will make you big colonies for years. solid combs, that, with care, will last you al- 
most as long as your hives. 
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Wax the Wings 
of Victory. . - 


—J. M. HITCHINGS, Davenport, lowa 





You couldn’t have said it better, Mr. Hitchings. And lest 
you who read may think all this talk about beeswax in war is 
more or less ballyhoo, listen to Harry R. O’Brien, in the Country 
Gentlemen for last July. 


“Practically all types of ammunition are coated with beeswax, 
from rifle cartridges up to 16 inch shells. It neither expands in 
jungle heat nor cracks in the sub-zero cold of airplane guns, 
high in the stratosphere, so shells never stick. Beeswax is used 
to waterproof delicate wiring and coils, in airplanes, guns, and 
tanks. The typical war machine contains 10 pounds.” 


So, when you trade your wax, for supplies, for foundation, or 
for cash, you are doing your bit. Don’t even burn up or throw aw?y 
your slumgum. Ship it to us for testing. Dry it; ship by freignt 
collect in double gunny sacks, billed as “beeswax refuse.” We 
will get the wax out of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange, or mail you a check to 
cover. If we don’t get enough wax to make it pay, it will not cost 
you anything. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 
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Turn your wax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Honey filled combs that pour out pounds 
Foundation. It will give you combs of brood into your extractor. at full speed, with safety; 


that will make you big colonies for years. solid combs, that, with care, will last you al- 
most as long as your hives. 
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Wax the Wings 
of Victory. . . 


—J. M. HITCHINGS, Davenport, lowa 


You couldn’t have said it better, Mr. Hitchings. And lest 
you who read may think all this talk about beeswax in war is 
more or less ballyhoo, listen to Harry R. O’Brien, in the Country 
Gentleman for last July. 


“Practically all types of ammunition are coated with beeswax, 
from rifle cartridges up to 16 inch shells. It neither expands in 
jungle heat nor cracks in the sub-zero cold of airplane guns, 
high in the stratosphere, so shells never stick. Beeswax is used 
to waterproof delicate wiring and coils, in airplanes, guns, and 
tanks. The typical war machine contains 10 pounds.” 


So, when you trade your wax, for supplies, for foundation, or 
for cash, you are doing your bit. Don’t even burn up or throw away 
your slumgum. Ship it to us for testing. Dry it; ship by freight 
collect in double gunny sacks, billed as “beeswax refuse.” We 
will get the wax out of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange, or mail you a check to 
cover. If we don’t get enough wax to make it pay, it will not cost 
you anything. 
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Turn your wax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired Honey filled combs that pour out pounds 

Foundation 't will give you combs of brood into your extractor, at full speed, with safe- 

that will make you big colonies for years. ty; solid combs, that, with care, will last you 
almost as long as your hives. 
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— J. M. HITCHINGS, Davenport, lowa 


You couldn’t have said it better, Mr. Hitchings. And lest 
you who read may think all this talk about beeswax in war is 
more or less ballyhoo, listen to Harry R. O’Brien, in the Country 
Gentleman for last July. 


“Practically all types of ammunition are coated with beeswax, 
from rifle cartridges up to 16 inch shells. It neither expands in 
jungle heat nor cracks in the sub-zero cold of airplane guns, 
high in the stratosphere, so shells never stick. Beeswax is used 
to waterproof delicate wiring and coils, in airplanes, guns, and 
tanks. The typical war machine contains 10 pounds.” 
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So, when you trade your wax, for supplies, for foundation, or 
for cash, you are doing your bit. Don’t even burn up or throw away 
your slumgum. Ship it to us for testing. Dry it; ship by freight 
collect in double gunny sacks, billed as “beeswax refuse.” We 
will get the wax out of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy 
the balance, sell you goods in exchange, or mail you a check t_ 
cover. If we don’t get enough wax to make it pay, it will not cost 
you anything. 


























Turn your wax into Dadant’s Crimp-wired 


Foundation. It will give you combs of brood 
that will make you big colonies for years. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 











